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E VILLAGE ELM: YATTENDON, BERKSHIRE 


SUPPLEMENT 


~AUCTIONS 


In the Towy Valley. Carmarthen 6 miles. 
Delightfully situated 
RESIDENCE OF 
BRYNGLAS, NANTGAREDIG 
3 rec., 5 beds, usual domestic offices. Garage, 
stabling and farm buildings. Mains elec. 
Gravitation water. 22 acres rich grazing 
land. Adjacent noted waters of River Towy. 
For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold) 
at Carmarthen on May 7, 1958, with Vacant 
Possession. Particulars of 
JOHN FRANCIS & SON 
Auctioneers, Carmarthen (Tel. 6465-6). 


NEWTON ABBOT, SOUTH DEVON 
In exclusive residential area adjoining 
glorious open countryside yet close town 
centre, charming detached residence, 4/5 
bed, 3/4 reception rooms. Beautiful easily- 
kept gardens. Tennis court. All main 
services. Auction May 21. Further particu- 

lars Messrs. 
D. R. BOOKER 
A.R.I.C.8. : 
Chartered Surveyors, 9, Bank Street, 
Newton Abbot, Devon. Tel. 268. 


In the Estate of William Stuart Rashleigh, 
deceased. 
“STOKETON,” near SALTASH 

South East Cornwall. j 
Small Country Estate comprising a Georgian 
Mansion of medium size with attractive 
lawns, gardens, cottages, outbuildings, wood- 
lands and foreshore, offered with Vacant 
Possession and the Freehold Farm known as 
Stoketon Farm. 
OATS, PARTRIDGE & CO. 
haye been favoured with instructions to sell 
by Auction (subject to conditions) at The 
Law Chambers, Princess Square, Plymouth 
on Thursday, May 15, 1958, at 3 o’clock, the 
above Freehold Estate. ak 
Printed particulars and Conditions of Sale 
available from the Auctioneers, 1, 2, and 3, 
Tavistock Road, Drake Circus, Plymouth. 
Tel. 66418/66558, or 68, Fore Street, Saltash, 
tel. 2346, and Messrs. Rashleigh and Co., 
Solicitors, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2. 


'O CLOSE AN ESTATE. A gem of a 
country Cottage in North Devon, well- 
built of stone and a thatched roof, wealth of 
real old oak, leaded lights, and full of 
character. 2 bedrooms, dressing room 
bathroom, 2 rec., kitchen, etc. Main elec. 
Excellent water supply; piped drainage. 
Ideal for retirement or for holidays. 
Auction on May 2, unless previously sold 
privately.—KIVELL & SONS, Auctioneers, 
Holsworthy, Devon. 


FOR SALE : 


PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECRETT, F.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 


ANGOR, N. WALES. Unusual Small 

House. Uninterrupted views of the 
Menai Straits. Special interest to purchaser 
wishing to acquire and renovate a house of 
character to provide 3 reception and 3 bed- 
rooms, usual offices.—Particulars from THE 
AGENT, Penrhyn Estate Office, Bangor, N. 
Wales. Bangor 2536. 


ERKSHIRE. Close Reading. In unspoilt 

countryside. Spacious fully equipped 
Residence in 20 acres. Suitable many insti- 
tutional and similar purposes. Modern amen- 
ities include full ¢.h., wash basins (h. and c.) 
in beds, Aga boiler, etc., 17 beds., 5 bath- 
rooms (h, and ¢.), 6 cloaks, large hall (30 ft. 
6 ins. by 18 ft. 6 ins.), fine gallery landing, 
5 recep., 2 studies, laundry, excel. domestic 
offices. Det. lodge block with 2-3 sep. quar- 
ters. Garage for 3-4 cars. Many outbuildings. 
Type of spacious residence seldom found in 
such excellent order. Freehold £20,000.— 
Sole Agents: SILKSTONE & Co., 129, Stuart 
Street, Luton. (Tel. Luton 6795). 


BRIXHAM. Directly overlooking harbour 

and Torbay. Modernised Hotise, attrac- 
tive interior. 5 rooms, kitchen, bathroom, 
2 w.c.8.—Box 1518. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE CHILTERNS. 

CHALFONT ST. GILES. Perfectly 
secluded in 34 acres well kept grounds, facing 
south with extensive views over the lovely 
Misbourne Valley, yet only a mile from Chal- 
font and Latimer (Met.) Station (Baker St. 
45 mins.). A desirable Country House, com- 
prising 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, excellent domestic offices.. Cen- 
tral heating (automatic oil fired). Garage. 
Double tennis lawn. Main services and mod- 
ern drainage. Freehold £8,500.—Apply, 
SWANNELL & SLY, Little Chalfont. Tel. 2098. 


CONNEMARA. Good 4-room Cottage 
and Farm, on sea. Very peaceful. £1,550. 
—BROWNE, Shop Street, Westport, Ireland. 


UPAR, FIFE. Most attractive Mansion 

House, 2 miles from Cupar, facing west 
on rising ground, containing on the ground 
floor Lounge, hall, dining room, cloakroom 
and kitchen premises with Esse cooker, 
furnace room; on first floor Drawing room, 
study, 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms; on second 
floor 2 bedrooms, dressing room and small 
self-contained suite of 4 rooms, bathroom and 
kitchen. All recently extensively modernised 
throughout with new sanitary and other fit- 
tings, electricity and central heating. En- 
trance Lodge with 2 rooms, kitchenette and 
bathroom. Cottage with 3 rooms, kitchenette 
and bathroom. Garage block for 2 cars with 
sundry outhouses. Excellent garden of 14 
acres with heated greenhouses. 15 acres 
woodlands. The Whole with immediate 
vacant possession at a very reasonable price. 
Rateable value £128—no ground burdens 
—Apply W. B. Dickrr & Sons, Solicitors. 
11 Whitehall Street, Dundee. 
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elassified properties 


DETACHED, modernised Cottage in rural 
Shropshire. Unspoilt views. 38 bed., 
2 rec., bath., e.l., h. and ¢., ’phone. Out- 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS | 


buildings., 12 acres. Freehold £2,800. 
Box 1523. SANS 
EVON. River bounding/intersecting, 
Gentleman’s compact 9-acre Estate, 
modernised Residence, lounge, library, 
living, kitchen, bathroom, 3-4 bedrooms, 
main elec./water/ phone, greenhouse, garage, 
—Murrays, Longbrook St., Exeter. a 
EVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 
SMALL.—Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). ; 
RELAND. & Co., 


BATTERSBY Estate 

Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Res- 
idential Farms available for sale or letting. 
JRELAND. Freehold Bungalow, built 

1954, 3 bedrooms, +-acre garden, outskirts 
village in S.W. Co. Cork. Fine views of sea. 
Main elec. and water. Tel. Well built, in 
excellent con. £2,000 plus fees.—Box 1521. 


RELAND. NORTH & COMPANY, 
Estate Agents, Established 1829. Special- 
ists in Sporting and Agricultural properties, 
residences and city investments. 110, Graf- 
ton St., Dublin, or 20, Piccadilly, London, 
W.1 (Tel. Dublin 74721, or REGent 3759). 
O.WIGHT. Charming Bungalow, near 
* Ryde. Large orchard if reqd.—Box 1516. 
JERSEY, FOR SALE. Modern equipped 
cottage on sea West Coast. 3 double 
bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, _ kitchen, 
bathroom, garage, garden. £7,000.—Apply 


HAYWARDS HEATH (5 miles). Very 
easily run Broiler Farm as going concern 
within 1 hour of London. Turnover exceeds 
£10,000 per annum. Delightful 16th-century 
residence. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 re- 
ception, good domestic offices. Staff bunga- 
low. Barn and stables. 14 acres (part 
rented). On bus route. — DAy & Sons, 115, 
South Road, Haywards Heath, Sx. Tel. 1580. 


N EAR EASTBOURNE. An exceptionally 
attractive Residence ‘with magnificent 
views to the South Downs. Together with an 
intensive and highly commercial poultry and 
pig farm. A lucrative concern which can be 
run with minimum of labour.—Box 1522. 


TO LET 
Furnished 


FROM AUGUST—long lets preferred. 
Two small detached Tudor Cottages. 
Garage, telephone, garden, 2-3 beds.. main 
elec, and water. Charmingly and comfort- 
ably furnished antiques. 9 miles west of 
Oxford—tegret unsuitable children or ani- 
mals. Responsible tenants appreciated. For 
full particulars please write Box 1524. 


FURNISHED HOUSE to Let, Hutton 

village, nr. Brentwood (elec. trains L’pl. 
St., 30 mins.), 3 bed., 2 recep., usual offices, 
use of grounds. £9 9s. per week.—ROBERT 
GEAR, A.A.L.P.A., Station Terrace, Shenfield. 


owner, Pigor. Tel. Southern 573. - 
MINSTER; THANET. For Sale, an old 

timber-frame Farmhouse of great an- 
tiquity with original architectural character. 
Probably contemporary with Minster Abbey. 


(Tel. Brentwood 888). 


ORTH BUCKS. Furn. modernised 

period Cottage. 2 rec., 3 bed., bath., 
garage. 8 gns. per week. Apply GAMBELL 
AND SKINNER, Newport Pagnell. 


Poor condition but capable of renovation. 
Particulars from ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, 
Chartered Surveyors, 3la, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C.2. (Tel. Holborn 8741). 


EWMARKET. Town Residence over- 
looking heath. 8 beds, 3 baths, 3 rec. 
Ideal as guest house. £5,750.—Box 1509. | 


OMANTIC CORNWALL, Boscastle. 

Rare and beautiful small Elizabethan 
Manor. Every amenity, completely re- 
decorated. 5 bed. (basins), 3 bath., dining, 
sitting and study, also work or play rooms. 
3 garages, modernised cottage. Sun_ trap 
garden, small meadow and cliff land, 11 
acres, £7,500.—D. Norton, Buckland 
House, Buckland St. Mary, Chard. 


SARK; CHANNEL ISLES. Modernised 
Period Cottage, granite/slate. Elec. Aga 
H. and ec. Outbuildings. Separate 6-roomed 
cottage. About 12 acres arable, gardens. No 
Income Tax/Death Duties. S.a.e.—MIDDLE- 
TON, “‘Jolicot,’”’ Cobo, Guernsey. 


O LET. HOVE, SUSSEX. Attractive 

modern well furn. House. 4 bedrooms, 
ete. Garage. Garden. July 28 onwards. 
20 gns. p.w.—15, Mallory Road, Hove 4. 


YE, KENT. Beautifully fui >ished 
Residence in delightful grounds (iiain- 
tained at owner’s expense), 5 bed., 2 bath., 
cloaks. 38 rec., kit., dble grge, cent. htg., 
fridge, Aga. 6 months or longer.—BuUR- 
ROWS & Co., Ashford (Tel. 1294). 


Unfurnished a 4 


ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE on the Wil- 
dernesse Golf Course, Sevenoaks, to let, 

unfurn. 4 beds.. 4 acre. £450 p.a. excl. VINER, 

Wood Ridings, Parkfield, Sevenoaks. 


P'!CTURESQUE THATCH COTTAGE 

to Let at nominal rent. Capital sum 
required for modernisation. Near Wimborne, 
Dorset.— Write Box 1514. 


HANKILL, CO. DUBLIN. Modernised 

moderate-sized Residence, first class 
order throughout. Oil-fired central heating. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, ete., on 
53 acres laid out grounds, perfect order. 
20 minutes from city centre. Price £4,500. 
Possession.—Full details, Box 1517. 


OUTH DEVON. Delightful situation 
near Bovey Tracey with extensive views. 
Exceptional modern freehold House, built 
1939, superbly appointed. 3 receptions, 
4 beds, dressing room, bathroom, model kit- 
chen, cloaks. Garage for 3. Central heating. 
Orchard. 13 acres. £5,250 freehold.—WAYyY- 
corrs, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). _ 


“HE GARDEN’”’, Handsome Res. 5rms., 

h. & c., elec. In own acre, walled 
orchard, garden. Town, West Coast. Only 
£1,500. BROWNE, Shop St., Westport, Ireland. 


WEST DORSET. Overlooking the best 
part of this lovely coast. Modern Resi- 
dence in own beautiful garden and orchards 
of 2 acres. 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room, cloakroom, kitchen. Main electricity. 
Central heating. Garages, stores, sheds. 
6-acre paddock. £6,500 freehold .or near 
offer.—Details S. THOMAS & Sons, 46, Broad 
Street, Lyme Regis (Tel. 127), also at Dor- 
chester and Weymouth. 


EST SUFFOLK. For Sale by Private 

Treaty. An attractive small modern 
country home, ‘‘Conifers,"”’ Wickhambrook. 
Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Double garage. Main 
services, including central heating. Medium- 
sized garden. Price £5,000. Apply Messrs. 
BIDWELL & SONS, Chartered Surveyors, 
Head Office 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge. 


16CH-CENTURY Cottage Residence. 

Village outskirts, Ropley/Winchester 
between. Wealth of exposed oak. Excellent 
order, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 rec. rooms 
and spacious kitchen, detached garage, about 
+ acre. Price £4,750 (offer considered).— 
BATESON & NICHOLAS, Auctioneers, Basing- 
stoke. Tel. 566. 


SHOOTING & FISHING 


GROUSE SHOOTING To Let. Ilkley 

Moor (approximately 1,300 acres) from 
August 1, 1958. Resident gamekeeper. Pros- 
pects for season good, but a limit of 200-250 
brace may be made if considered desirable. 
Rates £105 p.a. to be paid by lessee. Offers to 
reach the Clerk of the Council, Town Hall, 
Ilkley, Yorskhire, by May 10, 1958. 


T2 ‘LET now per month salmon river. and 
Lodge, furnished. Beautiful West Coast. 
—Browne, Shop St., Westport, Ireland. 


Wanted 


OUGH SHOOT, pheasant, partridge. 
400 acres upwards. 3 guns. Beds, Herts, 
Hunts, Cambs, Rutland, Northants. Box 1524, 


WEST SUFFOLK. To be let unfurnished 

Barnardiston Hall, lounge, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
adequate staff accommodation and domestic 
offices. Attractive park and gardens of about 
15 acres. Rent £200 a year. Apply the Land 
Agents: Messrs. BIDWELL & Sons, Char- 
tered Surveyors, Head Office 2 King’s 
Parade, Cambridge. 


WANTED 


DIRECTORY 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern com 
try.—Pretty & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27). 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206). 
BERks, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Warts & Son), 23. Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 
EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selee- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Rippoyn, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378), 
SSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 
specialise in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Henford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). « r 
AMPSHIRE and adjoining counties.— 
Curtis & WATSON, Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, High 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), Estate Offices, 
Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7) and 36, Win- 
chester St., Basingstoke (Tel. 2255-6). 4 
HAMPTON & SONS (OVERSEAS), 
LTD., Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. 
Helier, Jersey, C.I. Tel.: Central 5098. 
RELAND. We specialise in all Country 
Properties. Stud Farms, etc.—HAMILTON 
aN SSE AON (ESTATES), LTD., Auctioneers, 
ublin. 


ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—Hh. s. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 


_ Agents for superior residential properties. f 


ERSEY. F. LE GALLAIS & SoN, oldest Est, 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 


KINGSTON, COOMBE HILL AND 
DISTRICT. Comprehensive register of 
all available properties gladly forwarded on 
request.—A. G. BONSOR, STEVENS & CO., 82, 
Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames (Tel. 
KINgston 0022), Sales, Surveys, Valuations. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 

MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., FAD, 
Incorporated Surveyor, Auctioneer, Hstate 
Agent and Valuer, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, for 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & Sons, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter, 
OUTH DEVON. For coast-line and 
country properties.—ERI¢c LLOYD, F.A.1., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, special- 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 


TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For town 
and Country Properties. — WAYcorTTs, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


Torquay, DEVON. Town, coastal and 
country properties.—A. P. R. NICOLLR, 
F.A.I., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554), 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. Between London 

and the coast. For houses, land, ete.— 
BRACKET? & SONS (Est. 1828), 27-29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel: 1153). j 


WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMP- 
SHIRE.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHRAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 lines), 


and five branches. 


BROMLEY - FARNBOROUGH - KES- 

TON. Houses wanted, buyers waiting. 
Instruct SUTCLIFFE, SON & PARTNERS, 20, 
London Road, Bromley, Kent. RAV 0185-7. 


WANTED, Country House in vicinity of 


river estuary or coast, S.W. district, 
about £3,000. Large rms., 2/3 rec., 3/4 bed., 
cloak, scullery. Garage. 34 acre.—Box 1515, 


WANTED TO RENT 


UNFURN. House or part. 2/10 yr. lease. 
7 rooms. Sussex, Hants, Essex, up to 15 
miles from sea.—Box 1483. 


ORTHING.—PETER STURGEON, | 74, 
Teville Road, Worthing (Tel. 2087), 


OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 


BAavamas (NASSAU). Invest in Nassau 
Bahamas real estate. World’s finest 
winter climate. NO INCOME TAX. Noa 
Land Tax. Only 2% inheritance tax. Resi- 
dential and commercial properties.— Write 
Nick DAMIANOS, DAMIANOS REALTY COM- 
PANY, Box 732, Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. 


For Sale 


WANTED to Rent Unfurnished smal 
House or Ground Flat nr. small town. 
Glos. Somerset. Dorset. 3 grownups. Box 1519. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, S.W.13. Re- 

movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage (Tel. 
RIVerside 6615). 


HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 

offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). : 


UDSONS, LTD., for Removals and 
Storage, Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W.1. 
VIC. 0083 and Brighton 23422. 


OVERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers’ 

effects packed and forwarded by PicK- 
FORDS, removers and _ storers. First-class 
storage. Branches in all large towns. Head 
Office 102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
(Tel. CAN, 4444), 


WEST COUNTRY removal specialists, 

export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations. Estimates free. BLATCH- 
FORDS Packers & REMOVERS, LTD., Exeter 
(Tel. 56216-2). 


RONALD !. WATSON & COMPANY 


Farm Agents 


Offer: 
RANCHES FOR SALE 
We can now offer ranching land at most 
reasonable prices in all the best areas of 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia, and invite 
inquiries. Clients desirous of owning 4 
15,000-acre ranch, well stocked with Africa’s 
finest fauna (from lion to buffalo), can now 
purchase one of these fine properties in the 
Nuanetsi area at prices ranging from 20/- to 
30/- per acre. Early action is advised if you 
want the best sections. 
Yor full particulars of these and other 
properties throughout the Federation, apply 


RonaLD I. Watson & Company, Barts 
House, Moffat Street, P.O. Box 1685, 


Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 


CLAYGATE, SURREY. Fine building sites 
for Sale with frontages from 48 ft. Closé 
to green belt. Freehold from £950. ESTATES 
SUPERINTENDENT, Imperial Court, Kenning- 
ton Lane, London, 8.E.11. 


MORTGAGES 


ORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Plats, Flat- 
let Houses, Factories, Town & Country 
Houses.—TALLACK Stott & Co., Lrp., 37, 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


ESTATE DUTY 


vA LUATIONS for probate. 


Freehold 


property, furniture and effects. Kent 
and Sussex.—EVENS & MATTA, 70, King 


Street, Maidstone. Tel. 4223. 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5137 (8 lines) 


and at 
21, HORSEFAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


WILTSHIRE 


In the centre of the V.W.HC. ricklade, Kemble Junction 7 miles, Swindon Junction 8 miles. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
comprising 
HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 


DRESSING ROOM, 3 BATHROOMS, 


FIRST-CLASS DOMESTIC OFFICES 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HEN , London and Banbury. 


% £2 2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES 
Splendid stable block with flat over, 


T.T. AND ATTESTED 
FARM BUILDINGS 


HIGH QUALITY PASTURE FIELDS 


Intersected by the upper reaches of the 


Thames affording GOOD FISHING. 


37, ACRES 


Further 51/2 acres rented. 


PRICE £16,000 FREEHOLD 


HAMPSHIRE. On the outskirts of delightful village of UPTON GREY 


BETWEEN ALTON AND BASINGSTOKE 


AN ATTRACTIVE 


MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 


EASY TO RUN AND IN FIRST-CLASS 
ORDER 


In acompletely unspoilt area surrounded 
by landed estates. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
9 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 


STAFF QUARTERS 


WEYBRIDGE—ST. GEORGE’S HILL 
THE ST. GEORGE’S HILL HOUSE ESTATE 


Occupying the premier position on this exclusive residential estate. 


FOR SALE IN SIX LOTS 
Comprising 


2 VALUABLE BUILDING SITES: THE MANSION OUTBUILDINGS WITH 

ANOTHER SITE; THE COACH HOUSE AND ORCHARD COTTAGE PARTLY 

CONVERTED INTO 2 ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSES AND THE DELIGHT- 
FUL GARDEN HOUSE, ALL WITH AN ACRE OR MORE OF LAND 


A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE A SMALL PROPERTY 
OR LAND ON THIS MUCH SOUGHT-AFTER ESTATE 


FOR DEVELOPMENT TO INDIVIDUAL TASTES 


Details from the Joint Sole Agents: Curtis & HeENson, London, or 
Barton, Wyatt & Bowen, 42, Baker Street, Weybridge (Tel. 3396-7), and 
58, High Street, Esher (Tel, 2208). 

All inspections by appointment only. 


Casual callers cannot be admitted. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 
CENTRAL HEATING 


PLEASANT GARDEN WITH HARD 
TENNIS COURT 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 
GOOD COTTAGE 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 


PRICE £14,000 FREEHOLD 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


10 minutes walk Hertford North station. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD MILL HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 


In a _ beautiful secluded 
setting, overlooking mill 
stream and River Beane, 
which flow through the 
grounds. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
study, 5 principal bed- 
rooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, domestic 
quarters and self-contained 
staff wing with 
3 bedrooms and bathroom. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 
Lovely waterside garden, 
Paddock. About 
6 ACRES 


PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


Joint Agents: HARRODS LTp., 8.W.1 (KEN. 1490), and Curtis & Henson, London, 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, cauics. 


SALISBURY, LONDON, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 


FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET FOR 20 YEARS 


WILTS—IN THE PEWSEY VALE 


1 mile from main line station (Paddington under 2 hours), 


GEORGIAN 
MANOR HOUSE 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, breakfast room, 
kitchen, 6 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. 


Main electricity. Water 
from bore by electric pump. 


Septic tank drainage. 
STABLING. GARAGE 
and outbuildings. 
SMALL LODGE 
Garden and paddock. 


IN ALL 5} ACRES 
Apply, Sole Agents, Salisbury Office (Tel. 2467-8). 


WILTS—BERKS BORDER 


Between the Downs and Savernake Forest, 4 miles from main line station (Paddington 
under 2 hours). 


ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 

Hall, cloakroom, 3 recep- FIR my * 
tion rooms, kitchen and Ya 

pantry, 6 bedrooms, > : 

3 bathrooms, staff room. : 


Main electricity, water from 
well by electric pump. 


Central heating by Janitor 
boiler, Septic tank drainage. 


GARAGE FOR 3 
Stabling and outbuildings. 


Garden and paddock. 


Apply, Salisbury Office (Tel. 2467-8). 


SUPPLEMENT—7 


SUPPLEMENT—8 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


1958 


SURREY—BETWEEN REIGATE AND HORLEY 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
PROTECTED BY A WOODLAND BELT 


6 bedrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Mod- 
ern domestic offices with 
Esse cooker; Agamatic. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
GARAGE with flat above. 


Delightful gardens and 
grounds, kitchen garden. 


Hard tennis court. 
Paddock. 


ABOUT 12% ACRES 


Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & Co. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Stratford-on-Avon 7 miles. Warwick 7 miles. Banbury 16 miles. Birmingham 25 miles, 


(B.22677) 


MAGNIFICENT STONE-BUILT TUDOR MANSION WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION, IDEAL FOR SCHOLASTIC OR OTHER COMMUNAL 
PURPOSES 


ABOUT 27%, ACRES 


28 bedrooms (with basins, h. and c¢.), 9 bathrooms, 7 reception rooms. Modern 
offices with separate staff quarters. 


GARAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS 
FINE FORMAL GARDENS. NATURAL ROCK GARDEN 
ENTRANCE LODGE 


COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY. ESTATE 
WATER SUPPLY. MODERN DRAINAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 


PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500 


Further particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. CATTELL AND 
YOUNG, Worcester Street, Kidderminster (Tel. 2053), and 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (B.50604) 


MAYfair 6341 
(15 lines) 


OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE 
A COMPACT CONTEMPORARY HOUSE 


Beautifully fitted, having oil-fired central heating 
throughout. Spacious sunny rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, wonderful kitchen, cloakroom. 
Double garage. ABOUT 1/7 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £7,700 


(Weybridge Office: EwBaAnK & Co., 7, Baker Street. 
Weybridge 2323-5.) 


FINN-KELCEY & ASHENDEN 
Estate Offices, LYMINGE, FOLKESTONE, KENT (Tel. Lyminge 87171) 
in conjunction with 


MR. B. W. KNUCKEY 


PENHALVEOR, REDRUTH, CORNWALL (Tel. Stithians 239) 


ON THE CORNISH RIVIERA 


A unique RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY on the Helford Estuary. 
“POLPENWITH” 


Luxuriously appointed, 


Garage for 2. 114 


COMPACT FARMHOUSE (2 rec., kitchen, 4 bea. and bath.). Main servi 

Useful modern buildings. 941/2 ACRES fertile land ideal for Dabs and minnie 

garden crops. Long water frontage. Excellent sporting. Freehold. Vacant 
Possession. 

Particulars from the Joint Agents, as above. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WOKING WEYBRIDGE 
cHOMHAY MANN & CO. 4° EWBANK © Fa 
WEST BYPLEET e ° ESHER 
C 
WALTON-ON-THAMES WEST SURREY GUILDEORD 


GUILDFORD 


Adjacent to Downs and golf course. STATION 2 MILES 


labour saving modern 
Character House. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, sun lounge, model offices, self-contained bungalow 
annexe, 4 rooms, kitchen and bathroom. Central heating. 
ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £10,450 


(Guildford Office: 22, Epsom Road. 62911-2.) 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
BETWEEN HEREFORD AND MONMOUTH 


DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


4 reception rooms, bil- 
liards room, 9 principal 
bedrooms and 4 bath- 
rooms (in suites), 7 second- 
ary bedrooms and a bath- 
room. Excellent modern 
offices with Aga and Hsse 
cookers. 


Oil-fired central heating. 
Main electricity. 
Estate water supply. 
Modern drainage. 
Garages, stabling and out- 
buildings. Double entrance 
lodge. Chauffeur’s fiat. 
Single entrance lodge. 


Delightful gardens and grounds. Stream-fed lake and bathing pool. Well stocked 
and productive kitchen garden. 


Small farmery with well timbered parklike pastures. 
IN ALL ABOUT 41 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION, UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY 


Further details from the Joint Agents: Messrs. DIGBY TURNER, MILES 
AND CO., 29, Bridge Street, Newport, Mon. (Tel. Newport 63308), and 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (B.72726) 


SUSSEX—HAMPSHIRE BORDER 


Petersfield 4 miles. 


EXCELLENT T.T. AND ATTESTED STOCK AND ARABLE FARM 
FARMHOUSE OF CHARACTER 


With 4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, bathroom and kitchen. 
EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS. 2 COTTAGES 
OWN ELECTRICITY AND WATER SUPPLY 
Mains shortly available. 


ABOUT 194 ACRES 
PRICE £13,500 


Usual Valuations. 


Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (B.62758) 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


CHOBHAM AREA 


CHARMING OLD PERIOD HOUSE 
believed to be 16th century 
set in the midst of open country and yet accessible to 
*bus route to main line station. 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
hall, 3 reception rooms, good domestic offices. 3 garages. 
Central heating, water and electricity. Outbuildings. 

Attractive garden. £12,500 WITH 10 ACRES. 

Additional 50 acres if required. 

(Woking Office: 3 High Street. 3800, 6 lines.) 


FINN-KELCEY & ASHENDEN 


ESTATE OFFICES, LYMINGE, NEAR FOLKESTONE (Tel. 87171) 
AND AT CANTERBURY 


Immaculate order. 


KENT 


On outskirts of large village in the beautiful Elham Valley, 6 miles from Folkestone 
and 12 miles from Canterbury. 


SMALL GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


in excellent condition. 
Hall, 3 reception, kitchen, 
4 principal and 2 staff 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main services. 
Recently installed oil central 
heating. 
GARAGE 


STABLING AND 
PADDOCK 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Possession 
in September next. 


FREEHOLD £5,250 


An adjoining block of 60 acres of rich pasture could be acquired. 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


WILTSHIRE—GLOUCESTERSHIRE BORDER 


CENTRE OF THE BEAUFORT COUNTRY 
Kemble Junction 11 miles 
EASTON GREY, NEAR MALMESBURY 

THIS WELL-KNOWN AND most a < a. HALL 30 ft. by 20 ft., INNER HALL with 
DISTINGUISHED 18th-CENTURY px 2 BOOM ANTE LOOM Shay Chas Sa 
M, AN’ M with Chinese wall- 

STONE-BUILT HOUSE paper, DRAWING ROOM, BOUDOIR, 

DETACHED STUDIO, 5 PRINCIPAL 
BEDROOMS arranged in suites with 4 
BATHROOMS, plus NURSERY SUITE 
and STAFF SUITE, each of 4 rooms and 
bathroom. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND POWER 
STABLING FOR 12. GARAGE FOR 4 


Set in a 55-acre park of outstanding 
natural beauty, overlooking the River 
Avon. 


COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND 
RE-ARRANGED FOR EASY RUNNING 
REGARDLESS OF COST. THE HOUSE 
HAS OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 
AND MODERN BATHROOMS (IN SUITES) 

AND KITCHEN. THE RECEPTION 

ROOMS OPEN ON TO A STONE- 
FLAGGED TERRACE OVERLOOKING 
THE RIVER AND CONTAIN LOVELY 

CHIMNEYPIECES AND MAHOGANY 

DOORS 


Chauffeur’s flat and 2 very good lodges. 


RICH TIMBERED PARKLAND 
(GRAZING LETS FOR £8 AN ACRE) 


THE PROPERTY IS BOUNDED FOR 
ABOUT 2? MILE BY THE RIVER AVON 


shee ae 


FREEHOLD AT A REDUCED PRICE 
Highly recommended by Messrs. ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, 51a, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.1 (Tel.: Holborn 8741), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE MIDFORD CASTLE, NEAR BATH IN LOTS 


Only about 3 miles south of the City overlooking the beautiful Midford Valley. Fast rail connection to Paddington. 


UNIQUE PERIOD COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Heavily timbered grounds. 


Attractive Stable Block and Flat with Garage. 
(Ideally suitable for conversion and improvement.) 


Entrance Lodge. 
2 Lots of Timbered Accommodation and Parkland. 


in all ABOUT 45 ACRES . 
ie: : i . fA 
For Sale privately as a Whole or by Auction in Lots (unless sold privately meanwhile) at Fortts Restaurant, Bath, on Thursday, May 8, 1958, at 3 p.m. 


Solicitors: PEARSONS & DRIVER, 1, New Street, York. (York 25661-2). 
Joint Auctioneers: BERRY POWELL & SHACKELL, LTD., The Old Post Office, York Buildings, Bath (Tel. 2244-5), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


By order of the Board of Governors of the College Estate Management. 


WYE—KENT 


Within a quarter of a mile of the town of Wye. Ashford 4 miles with fast train service to London. 


x 2 £ 


CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE, DOUBLE 
GARAGE 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS WITH HARD TENNIS 
COURT 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


SPRING GROVE 


A CHARMING PERIOD MANOR 
HOUSE 


4 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, DRESSING 
ROOM, 4 BATHROOMS, 
SELF-CONTAINED GUEST SUITE, 

3 ROOMS AND BATHROOM, 4 STAFF 
BEDROOMS WITH BATHROOM 


Also accommodation lands (let). 


Whole extending to about 181/2 ACRES. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless pre- 

viously sold) at THE ELWICK AUCTION 

ROOMS, ASHFORD, on TUESDAY, 
MAY 6, 1958, at 3 p.m. 


MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES 


COMPANY’S WATER AND 
ELECTRICITY, CENTRAL HEATING 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. BURROWS & CO., 39-41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent, and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


By direction of the Trustees of the 1st Baron Dulverton, deceased. 


OVER ONE MILE OF FIRST-CLASS SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 
IN THE RIVER WYE 


AT HOLME LACY, 4 MILES FROM HEREFORD 
THE FISHING INCLUDES BOTH FLY AND SPINNING WATER WITH SIX SALMON POOLS AND LIES AND IS VERY ACCESSIBLE 
BAILIFF’S COTTAGE AND FISHING HUT 
THIS IS A FIRST-CLASS SALMON BEAT WHICH FOR MANY YEARS HAS BEEN LIGHTLY FISHED AND PROPERLY KEEPERED 


WITH THE IMMEDIATE ENJOYMENT OF THE FISHING RIGHTS FOR THE 1958 SEASON 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR BY AUCTION ON MAY 15 AT THE SWAN HOTEL, ROSS-ON-WYE 


Solicitors: Messrs. FARRER & CO., 66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
Joint Agents: Messrs. J. P. STURGE & SONS, 24, Berkeley Square, Bristol 8, and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Mave @a@  —=—=—=—S—O*=~C~*~“‘_S™CS™SOCOCO*O#*#;#;#«&S;,*#’WBERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, Wl «woos, aga®mss, venses 
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WILSON & CO. 


WEST SUSSEX. Unique Position 5 miles West of Horsham 


Facing due south, high up above charming Slinfold village with a really superb view across unspoilt timbered country. 
5 miles main line at Horsham (Victoria 1 hour), Guildford and Dorking easy reach. 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


A DELIGHTFUL CHARACTER 
HOUSE WITH 22 ACRES 


The subject of considerable expenditure and 
now in perfect order, equipped with new oil- 
fired central heating. 


6 bedrooms, 3 baths. (including principal 
suite), 3 fine reception rooms, playroom, 
modern offices with Aga. 


EXCELLENT SELF-CONTAINED 
COTTAGE ANNEXE 


Main electric light and water. Garage for 
2 cars. Stabling, Dutch barn and cowshed. 


RED WELL-TIMBERED GROUND AND PASTURELAND. The river forming part of the boundary. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected and highly recommended by WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM (Phone 53439). 


HUNGERFORD-MARLBOROUGH AREA 
WITH 3 ACRES. £4,950 


In a lovely open woodland setting, with South view in 
completely unspoiled country, near fast London trains. 
A DELIGHTFUL SUNNY MATURED HOUSE 
with good rooms. Hall and cloakroom, .3 reception, 
first-class kitchen (Aga), 5 bed. (1 h. and e.), bathroom 
(room for another). Main electricity and water: excellent 
central heating. Stabling and garages. Simple well- 
timbered garden and paddock. 
Sole Agents: Cheltenham, as above. 


CIRENCESTER—CRICKLADE AREA 


AN EXCELLENT MELLOWED 
MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 


WITH 114 MILES TROUT FISHING 
SHROPSHIRE-HEREFORDS. BORDERS 
In a fine situation in glorious country. 

A BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 


Secluded in an old garden, with woodland and pasture. 
17 ACRES. 6 bed. and 2 bathrooms, lovely panelled 
reception rooms, Aga and Agamatic. Main electric light 
and central heating. Staff flat and cottage. Garages and 
stabling, etc. £11,000 FREEHOLD. 


Photographs, apply Cheltenham, as above. 


Secluded near vill Hall, 
cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, modern offices (Aga and 
Agamatic), 5 bed. (all h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms. Main 
electric light, main water available, Garage and buildings, 
Delightful garden and orchard. £5,600 OR OFFER. 


Agents: Cheltenham, as above. 


SUNNINGDALE 
Tel.: Ascot 63 and 64 


FINE SITUATION WITH LOVELY 
PANORAMIC VIEWS AND DIRECT 
ACCESS TOWENTWORTHGOLF COURSE 


Few minutes bus route. 1 mile station. 


CAMBERLEY 


2 minutes bus and coach route. 1% miles station. 


We 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & EDWARDS 


High Street, SHEPTON MALLET, Som. (Phone 2357). 


CHANCELLORS & CO. 


High ground, in pretty position adjoining pine woods. 


Bans NG S aa 33 AF: at LES 
A charming and b tifully appointed Small House. 
6/7 bed. (3 with basins), 3 baths, 2/3 rec. Central heating 
throughout. Oak floors, etc. Double garage. Small cot- 
tage. Very fine playroom or studio. Lovely landscaped 
garden. About 21/) acres. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 

F Highly recommended by 

Sole Agents: CHANCELLORS & Co., as above. 


A delightful Cottage-style Residence with fireproofed 
Norfolk reed thatched roof. 4 bed. (2 with basins), bal- 
cony, well-fitted bathroom, hall, 2 rec., cloaks, loggia, 
maid’s room. Oak floors and joinery. Central heating. 
All main services. Brick garage. Pretty garden with 
ornamental ponds and woodland, about 2 acres. 
FREEHOLD £6,000. 
Recommended by Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


(Incorporated with VANDERPUMP & WELLBELOVE) 
17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 54018 and 54019. 


SOUTH OXON CHILTERNS 
A CHARMING SMALL TUDOR RESIDENCE in a beautiful position in 
a small village about 7 miles from Henley. Restored and modernised, with hall, 
3 reception rooms, kitchen, 4 or 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Mains. Central heating. 
Garage for 2 cars. Simple garden, ABOUT 34 ACRE 
£5,950 FREEHOLD 


HANTS-BERKS BORDERS 


Ina well-known village about 12 miles from Reading and main line station only 
33 miles) AN EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH LATER ADDITIONS. 
Mains. 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, boxroom, 2 bathrooms. 
Garage for 2 cars. Pretty garden, paddock, 21/2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5,500 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE CHILTERNS 
Convenient for Princes Risborough, A COMFORTABLE HOUSE OF FARM- 
HOUSE TYPE, secluded yet close to a village. Hall, cloakroom, 3 sitting rooms, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. Mains. Garage for 3 cars. 2 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £4,950. EARLY SALE DESIRED 


WANTED 
A COUNTRY OR VILLAGE HOUSE WITH 5 to 7 BEDROOMS, within 
about 15 miles of Reading. 
PRICE UP TO £8,000 
Details to WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co., marked A.O. 
USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 


i958 


GROsvenor 
1441 


1 HOUR SOUTH OF LONDON 
2 miles from main-line station, 450 ft. above sea level, 
facing due south with superb views. Surrounded by large 
estates but not isolated. 


CHARMING CHARACTER HOUSE ON THE 
SUSSEX-KENT BORDERS WITH 41, ACRES 
6 beds., 3 baths., 3 reception, small nursery or staff suite. 
Central heating, basins. Mains. Garage for 3. Excep- 
tional gardens, hard court, paddocks and water feature. 
Just in the market. Freehold. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Witson. & Co. 


FOR WEST AND 
S.W. COUNTIES 


18, Southernhay East, EXETER (Phone 72321). 
PEMBROKESHIRE—£3,950 


In lovely country. Mild climate. 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
3 rec., 5 bed., 2 bathrooms. Main e.l. and water. Garage, 
stabling. Greenhouse with 4 vines. Matured garden and 
paddocks. 31/ ACRES. 
Agents: Cheltenham, as above. 


NEAR REDDITCH, WORCS. 
A LOVELY SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


In delightful rural surroundings with charming garden 
and paddock, 2 ACRES. 2 large rec., breakfast room 
and working kitchen, 3 bed. (2 large), bath., etc. Mains, 
central heating. Double garage. A choice property 
for a Birmingham business man, 
Sole Agents: Cheltenham, as above: 


A Modernised COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE 
OF CHARACTER. £4,950 
In lovely district between Cirencester and Northleach. 
Good hall and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms (one 20 ft.), 
modern kitchen with Aga, 5 bed., bathroom. Main 
services, part central heating. Double garage, 2 good loose 
boxes. Pretty mature garden and excellent paddock. 
11/. ACRES. 
Apply Agents, Cheltenham, as above, 
or JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester, Glos. (Phone 334). 


and at Ascot 
Tel.: 1 and 2. 


ASCOT 
ENTIRELY SURROUNDED BY FARM- 
LAND WITH EXTENSIVE VIEWS 


Well away from road traffic. 14 miles station. Close bus route. 


: ie | 
| 


An exceptional post-war Georgian-style House 

with spacious rooms. Beautifully appointed. 

Provision for extension, if required. 3 double bed., luxury 

bathroom, lounge/dining room, well-fitted kitchen. 

Complete central heating, etc. Garage 4 cars. Park-like 

grounds, about 6 acres, with meadowland adorned by 
fine forest trees. FREEHOLD £9,000 


MOLDRAM, CLARKE & EDGLEY 


Chartered Surveyors 


155-6, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD, AND AT WOKING 


Delightfully situate in perfect rural surroundings only 1/2 mile from main 


line station. 


SHEETS HEATH, BROOKWOOD, SURREY 
Woking 4 miles, Guildford 44 miles. 
AN ATTRACTIVE DETACHED MODERN HOUSE occupying a secluded 
position on gently rising ground within easy access of Brookwood Station (Waterloo 
35 minutes), local shops and good bus service to Guildford, Woking and Aldershot, 
comprising square entrance hall, lounge, dining room, spacious kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms, boxroom, bathroom, separate w.c. 


Detached garage. 
garden. Complete central heating. 


£3,500 FREEHOLD 
Woking Office. Tel. 3419. 


Easily maintained 


SHAMLEY GREEN, NR. GUILDFORD 
GUILDFORD STATION 4 MILES—WATERLOO 40 MINUTES 
In this sought-after village, close to the Green and on a bus route to Guildford. 
A CHARMING SMALL MODERN COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE with leaded 
light windows and part tile-hung elevation. Entrance hall, lounge 18 ft. square, 
dining room, kitchen with Aga, 4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom. Brick garage. All 
main services. Attractively laid out garden of about 14 ACRE bounded by tiny 


stream. 
£4,950 FREEHOLD 
Guildford Office. Tel. 67281. 
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conc HARRODS pain 


Felegrams: 


‘Estate, Harrods, London” Spe 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


HANTS. IN THE TEST VALLEY 


GOLF AT BRAMSHAW. SAILING AT BEAULIEU AND LYMINGTON. HUNTING WITH THE NEW FOREST 


A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN THE TUDOR STYLE 


f é BEAUTIFULLY BUILT ABOUT 1924, INCORPOR- 
ATING MANY ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
4 reception rooms, 5 main bedrooms and 3 dressing 


é & rooms, 3 bathrooms. Self-contained staff flat and 
c 3 5 2 useful attics. 


ag R ; Oil-fired central heating: Basins h. and c. Agamatic 
boiler. Oak panelling, joinery and floors. 


Main electricity and water. Septie tank drainage. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE. GARAGE FOR 4 
Also 2 other cottages (let). 

Gently undulating grounds of great natural beauty. 


First-rate kitchen garden and orchard. 5 Acres woodland 
and 11 Acres rough grass, 


IN ALL ABOUT 25%, ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £72,500 with Vacant Possession 
(except of the 2 cottages now let). 


Confidently recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 (@ROsvenor 5131) and 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 810). 


WEST SUSSEX HASLEMERE—FARNHAM 


Quiet situation yet easy walk buses, and about } mile from the sea, Close yachting On fringe of popular village, surrounded by many beauty spots. 
Chichester Harbour. 
AN ATTRACTIVE REGENCY-STYLE HOUSE 
oO LOUNGE HALL 
2 LARGE RECEPTION 
ROOMS 
STAFF SITTING ROOM 


A DELIGHTFUL PERIOD PROPERTY IN FAULTLESS ORDER 


4 BEDROOMS 
BOXROOM 
3 BATHROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


6 BEDROOMS pte 
3 BATHROOMS : 
Main electricity and water. 
Co.'s services. Modern drainage. 
Central heating. DETACHED GARAGE 
ABOUT 3 ACRES A charming Et garden 
5 and park-like w 
(Would be sold with less otis al dine 
land). , 
FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. ABOUT 21%, ACRES 
Excellent cottage/garage block available Joint Sole Agents: HaRRops Lrp., 56a, High Street, Haslemere (Z'el. 953-4), or 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8S.W.1 (KENsington 1490, Ezt. 807): 
(KENsington 1490. Ext. 809). and Messrs. H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, Farnham (Tel. 5274). 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO RETIRED NAVAL OFFICERS ADDINGTON PARK 
Delightful country situation only 14 miles south of London. 
ISLE OF PORTLAND, 3 MILES WEYMOUTH THIS ATTRACTIVE. QUEEN ANNE STYLE FARMHOUSE (1930) 
cs : Delightful restored Queen Constructed under the supervision of Mr. T. G. Crump, the well-known 
& Anne Residence, rich in charac- architect 
teristic features and now in first- : 
class condition, walls 2 ft. thick. Panelled hall, 2 intercom- 
Entrance hall with Queen Anne municating reception 
staircase, 2-3 excellent reception rooms, | study, excellent 
rooms, 3-4 principal bedrooms domestic offices, 4 bed- 
(h. and c.), bathroom, self-con- rooms, dressing room, 
tained flat above with 4 rooms 2 bathrooms, housekeeper’s 
(basins h. and ¢.). bedroom with bath. 
Company's mains. Gas-fired 
Independent hot water. central heating. 
USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 
Inexpensive garden with lily pond, Beautiful grounds with 
rockeries, etc. lawns, water garden, ten- 
In all 13 ACRE nis court, swimming pool, 
. etc., 
ONLY £4,950 FREEHOLD in all about 2 ACRES. 
’ 
Certain furniture, etc., might be sold by valuation. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 HARRODS LD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490, Ext, 806). (KENsington 1490. Extn, 828). 
MARKYATE, NEAR LUTON BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED 17th-CENTURY DETACHED COTTAGE SMALL CHARACTER RESIDENCE OF THE 
IN TRUE COUNTRY WELL AWAY FROM OTHER PROPERTIES FARMHOUSE TYPE 


3 BEDROOMS 2 or 3 reception rooms, 


BATHROOM 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
good offices. 


All company’s mains. 
GARAGE FOR 2 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
Main services, EXCELLENT 


GROUNDS 
13° ACRE 
Large lawn, lily pond, 


Rateable Value £26 ornamental trees, all well 
SOUTH ASPECT matured, in all 
134 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 ONLY £5,750 FREEHOLD 
Strongly recommended. Harrops LTp., 112, High Street, Berkhamsted (Zl. 666) Hakrops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 


or 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Ext. 807). (KENsington 1490. Ext, 806), 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


| SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


Telephone: 
2481 

REGent {22 
2295 


SOMERSET. 54 miles from Bath 


Fine rural position over 300 feet above sea level with far reaching views. Half a mile 
from the village and within easy reach of Bristol. 
MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 
Occupying a superb situation approached by drive 150 yards. Erected 1937, 
extremely well built with conveniently planned interior on two floors only, 
and having well proportioned rooms. 


Entrance hall and 
cloakroom. Double 
drawing room with 
stripped pine floor. 
Morning room and dining 
room. Modern domestic 
offices with Aga cooker 
and maid’s sitting room. 
8 main bedrooms, fitted 
wash basins, 2 bathrooms. 
Self-contained suite of 3 
further bedrooms and 
third bathroom. Central 
heating. Main services, 


semi-detached cottages 
let at 10s. per week each. 


‘Delightful inexpensive grounds affording seclusion and privacy with lawns, fish 
pond, orchard and paddocks, 2 cae anya 8 deep litter poultry houses 
550 birds). 


ABOUT 16 ACRES IN ALL. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above 


UNIQUE LITTLE PROPERTY on the SUSSEX COAST 


On the cliffs between Hastings and Rye with views to nearby sea. Few minutes walk 
village with shops and bus service. Safe bathing beach within 2 miles. 


EERE SMALL PERIOD HOUSE OF ELIZABETHAN ORIGIN 


Carefully restored and 
modernised. Very easy 
to run with old world 

features carefully 
preserved. 

2 or 3 reception 
rooms. 4 or 5 
bedrooms. Bathroom 
Main services. 
GARAGE 
Superior workshop 
or garden room. 
Secluded 1/9-acre 
garden with small 
orchard. 


PRICE FREEHOLD 


3,9) 


Charming little home. Perfect for retirement. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above 


A BEAUTY SPOT ADJOINING LIMPSFIELD CHART 


Kent-Surrey borders. Over 600 ft. up. 


NEAR THE CREST OF CROCKHAM HILL 


Westerham 2 miles. 
Oxted 4. 40 minutes 
London. 
Fascinating, architect- 
designed house in one and 
a half acres, partly wood- 
land. Lounge, dining 
room, small breakfast 
room, 4 bedrooms 
(basins), large dressing 
room, fully tiled 
bathroom. Complete 
central heating from 
Watts’ boiler. All mains. 
2 GARAGES. 
Approached by private 
toad. Secluded but not 
isolated. 


N miGat captivating property and very strongly recommended. 


FOR SALE AT £7,750 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 


IN A PLEASANT SMALL TOWN IN SHROPSHIRE 


Delightfully positioned with access to Shrewsbury, Whitchurch and Newport. 
A COUNTRY HOME OF CONVENIENT SIZE AND PLANNING 
LOUNGE 30 ft. 
2 SITTING 
5 BEDROOMS 
ENGLISH ROSE MODEL 


KITCHEN. BATH 
CLOAKS 


2 GARAGES 
SECLUDED GARDEN 


Orchard and lawns. 


Main services. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 OR NEAR OFFER 


In conjunction with Messrs. GREEN & PEARCE, Auctioneers, Market Drayton 
Salop. Tel. 2314. 


Garage 3 cars. Pair of 


EAST DEVON. 53 miles from Exeter 


Delightful position outskirts ahade in ihe lovely Exe Valley; salmon fishing 1 mile; 
3 miles golf course; 1 mile station, 
FASCINATING 16th CENTURY COUNTRY HOUSE WITH ARTISTIC 
THATCHED ROOF 
Well planned with later addition. Standing centrally in its own land with 
extensive views over unsp 


DRIVE APPROACH 


3 reception rooms, one 
33 ft. by 19 ft., with one of 
the finest dance floors in a 
private house in East 

Devon, 6 bedrooms, 
dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms. 


Complete Central heating. 
Main electricity. Good water 
supply. 

2 garages, 3 loose boxes, 
harness room and work- 


shop with 2 rooms over. 
Useful barn, 


THE GROUNDS are an attractive feature with hard tennis court, lawns, income- 
producing orchard, stream, masses of pales useful fields. Soilis fertile andin good 
eart. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. LOW RATES ‘ 
Agents: F, L. MERCER-& Co., as above | 


AT BESSELS GREEN, SEVENOAKS, KENT 


On small private estate just by the Green. 
A REALLY ENCHANTING SMALL HOUSE 
A mile and a quarter from main line station. ae minutes City and West End 


Charmingly decorated 
and in immaculate 
order. 24 ft. lounge, 
2 other reception rooms. 


Cloakroom. Very nice 
kitchen. 4 double 
bedrooms, 1 single. 


Excellent cupboards. 
Tiled bathroom. 


Polished strip pine 
flooring throughout. All 
mains except gas. 


DETACHED GARAGE 
21 ft. by 16 ft. 


Extremely pretty, well treed garden backing on to tennis club. Picturesque setting. 
FOR SALE AT £7,750 WITH HALF AN ACRE 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 


AT SHAMLEY GREEN, NEAR GUILDFORD, SURREY 


On the Wonersh side, not far from the Green. 


ptt SoA TILE- BUNS COTTAGE Tyee 


5 miles from Quildford. 
40 minutes Waterloo. 
Bus service passes. 

,, Modern architect- 
designed house with 
bright and sunny interior. 
Lounge 18 ft. by 18 ft. eS Nile Ha 
with brick inglenook ; - y~ 
fireplace. Dining room, 
4 bedrooms (2 doubles and 
2singles). Tiled bathroom. 
Aga cooker and_ boiler. 
All main services. 

17 ft. 6 in. 
GARAGE 
Pretty garden (about a 
third of an acre) bordered 
by small running stream. 


RATES £24 FOR HALF YEAR INCLUDING WATER 


FOR SALE AT £4,950 


Agents: F. L. MeRomR & CO., as above. 


12 MILES FROM LONDON. Good residential area 
Surrey. Between Cheam and Ewell Downs. 
AN IMPRESSIVE HOUSE WITH VERY LARGE ROOMS 
“Fabulous” appointments include extensive light-oak panelling; oak strip 
floors throughout. 


Central hall, tiled 
cloakroom. Lounge 31 ft. 
by 27 ft., dining room 
25 ft. by 19 ft., tiled 

kitchen, 5 spacious 

bedrooms, tiled 
bathroom and separate 
shower room. Large 
garage. Compact, level 
garden about 14 ACRE 


Ideally planned for 
“special entertaining.” 


Well placed on rising 
ground; golf at Banstead, 
Gabaineton, Kingswood 
etc. 


About 1 mile from stations at Cheam or Ewell East. 
JUST AVAILABLE AT £6,850 


Sole Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., as above. 


g 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. (GROsvenor 3056). 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Bealieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


BERKSHIRE, NEAR ABINGDON 
THE MANOR FARM, DRAYTON 


and 


MARCHAM MILL FARM, MARCHAM 


AN IMPORTANT ATTESTED STOCK, DAIRY AND ARABLE FARM 
with 
AN ATTRACTIVE FARM RESIDENCE part dating from the 17th century. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, kitchen with Aga. 
Main electricity, water and gas. 


EXCELLENT HUNTER STABLING AND PADDOCK 


SUBSTANTIAL RANGES OF FARMBUILDINGS AND LARGE CONCRETED 
YARDS. 15 COTTAGES. 


FIRST CLASS ARABLE LAND AND RICH FEEDING PASTURES 
ABOUT 835 ACRES 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN 3 MAJOR LOTS PRIVATELY OR BY 
AUCTION LATER 


Agents: StrRuTT & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office, as above, or 
14, St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 55232). 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


TEST VALLEY 


BETWEEN ROMSEY AND STOCKBRIDGE 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 
PROPERTY 


EXTREMELY WELL APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Hall, 4 reception, 9 principal bedrooms and 5 bathrooms. Modernised domestic 
offices. Staff bedrooms and bathroom. 


Oil-fired central heating. Main electricity and water. 
Electric passenger lift. Ample garages and stabling. Beautifully timbered grounds 

adjoining the river. Hard tennis court. And an: 

ATTESTED T.T. DAIRY FARM 
EXCELLENT MODEL BUILDINGS and 10 COTTAGES 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
together with 

2} MILES OF TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN THE TEST AND CARRIER 


ABOUT 318 ACRES 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER AS A WHOLE OR 
IN LOTS 


Solicitors: Messrs. HALSEY, LIGHTLY & HEMSLEY, 32, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 
Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Adjoining the New Forest about 2 miles from the unspoiled village of Beaulieu. 
CHARMING OLD HOUSE 


3 RECEPTION, 


6 PRINCIPAL 
BEDROOMS, 


3 BATHROOMS, 

3 STAFF ROOMS 
Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
COTTAGE 
3 GARAGES 
STABLING 


GARDEN and PADDOCK of ABOUT 61/2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 


Agents: SrruTT & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, Head Office, as above, 
or the Manor Office, Beaulieu (Tel. 377). 


ISLE OF WIGHT. BEMBRIDGE 


In a lovely position, overlooking the sea. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


Of red brick with Nor- 
folk reed thatched roof. 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION, 
6 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS. 


Central heating. 


Main electricity, water and 
gas. 


GARAGE 
OUTBUILDINGS 
GARDEN 


ABOUT 1 ACRE, FOR SALE 


Joint Agents: SrR FRANOIS Pittis & SON, Bembridge (Tel. 245), or 
STRUTT AND PARKER, LoFts & WARNER, Head Office as above. 


SUFFOLK 


By order of Col. B. H. Hughes-Reckitt who is moving to a smaller house on the estate, 


IPSWICH 23 Miles 
SPROUGHTON MANOR 


Lovely views over the Gipping Valley and surrounding countryside. 


wat beds aos A well-built country 
: oe pe house standing ina 
high secluded position. 
In excellent order 
throughout. 
4 reception, good domestic 
offices with Aga, 9 bed- 
rooms and 4 bathrooms. 
Part central heating. 
Main electricity. 
Ample garages and 
outbuildings. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
Delightful garden includ- 
ing walled kitchen garden, 
shrubbery and woodlands 
About 814 ACRES 


PRICE £8,500 


Sole Agents: Srrurr & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, 11, Museum Street, Ipswich 
(Tel. 51208), or Head Office, as above. 


Phone: 


phone: A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. ocx’ Stour 


Ripley 2343 ESTATE OFFICE, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX SURREY 


SUSSEX—Within daily reach of London 


In unspoiled woodland surroundings. 
A Modern House of distinctive and individual character, built by an 
architect for his own occupation 
a t ; a Vestibule, attractive en- 


trance hall, large lounge 
and spacious dining room 
with folding doors _be- 


tween, kitchen, utility 
room, 3 delightful bed- 
rooms and luxury bath- 
room. 
Central heating throughout. 
Polished floors. 
8 Main water and electricity. 
‘ ; 4 GARAGE AND 
: : pe — ae Fae WORKSHOP 
PRETTY WOODLAND GROUNDS OF 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD. VERY REASONABLE PRICE FOR QUICK ee ee 
ef. 62 


ne ee — 

ORSHAM. Opportunity to buy at BARGAIN PRICE a capital small family 
H Residence in se pared throughout, providing large hall, cloakroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, maid’s room, 7 bedrooms (all with h. and ¢. basins), and 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main services. Garages 3 cars. Grounds of 2 acres. Price 
Freehold ONLY £5,950. Ref. 10883 


WOODBRIDGE 8 MILES, EAST COAST 4 MILES 


Convenient for sailing, golf and shooting. 
A DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE COUNTRY HCUSE 


3 reception rooms, 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 dressing rooms 
and 2 bathrooms. Above, 
staff accommodation and 
bathroom. 

Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Garages and outbuildings. 

LODGE COTTAGE. 
Beautiful matured garden 
and grounds include Ser- 
pentine walled garden and 

specimen trees about 


8 ACRES 


PRICE £8,000 


Sole Agents: StrutTrT & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, 11, Museum Street, Ipswich 
(Tel. 51208), or Head Office as above. 


FOR S. DEVON 
PROPERTIES 


WAYCOTTS: © fest 3h ronauay 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 


TORQUAY—AT ROCK END 
A UNIQUE AND UNRIVALLED POSITION FACING SOUTH-WEST 


Adjoining the Imperial Hotel and with unobstructed views over Torbay, yet only a short 
walk to the Royal Torbay Yacht Club and the town centre. 


The nine most exclusive 
sites are shortly to be 
developed with 
LUXURY MODERN 
BUNGALOWS 
built to purchasers’ 
specific designs and 
requirements. 


These sites are immediately 
on the coastline with excep- 
tionally delightful views. 


Also at Broadpark, 
Livermead, 
with lovely sea _ views, 
delightful new Bunga- 
lows in course of con- 
struction from £4,250 


FREEHOLD AND ROAD CHARGES PAID 
Full details of these and other properties will be sent on request. 


SUPPLEMENT—13 


SUPPLEMENT—14 


Tel.: MAYfair 


oS R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


SUFFOLK 


Diss 9 miles, Eye 5 miles, Ipswich (main line station) 18 miles. 
. Excellent sporting facilities. 
AN HISTORICAL MOATED MANOR HOUSE. Dating from 1216 and 
which has been skilfully restored and completely modernised. 

, 3 reception rooms, cloak- 
room, compact and com- 
pletely modernised domes- 
tic offices, 4 principal 
bedrooms, dressing room, 
3 bathrooms, 3 secondary 

bedrooms. 
GARDENER’S 
COTTAGE 
GARAGES 
USUAL 
OUTBUILDINGS 
Main water. 

Main electricity. 
Central heating. 
Inexpensive gardens 0 
great charm, in all 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Recommended as an outstanding Property, being undoubtedly one of the 
finest examples of its period in the country. For sale by Auction early 
Summer unless sold privately meanwhile. Messrs. R. C. Knicut & SONS, 
130, Mount Street, W.1, or Old Town Hall, Bury St. Edmunds (Tel. 135). 


E 
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130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, wW.1 


NORFOLK 


9 miles from Norwich in rural but accessible position 


A QUITE UNIQUE COUNTRY HOUSE 
Converted from a 17th-century Mill House and Mill 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS (with fitted Deine); 3 BATHROOMS 
Main electricity and water, oil-fired central heating. 


GARAGE, STABLING AND MODERN COTTAGE 


ABOUT 16 ACRES 


THE PROPERTY COMBINES EVERY MODERN COMFORT WITH THE i 
CHARACTER AND CHARM OF THE PERIOD 


Full details from the Sole Agents; Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 
2 Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 27161), or as above. 


And at STOWMARKET, NORWICH, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, CAMBRIDGE, HADLEIGH and HOLT 


SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


TO LET UNFURNISHED 
SEDGEHILL MANOR 


ATTRACTIVE OLD FAMILY MANOR 
HOUSE 


LOUNGE HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
7 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 

4 BATHROOMS, SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, 
AMPLE DOMESTIC OFFICES 


By order of Executors. 


PEPPERMILLS, LAMBERHURST, KENT 
BEAUTIFULLY SITED AND SHELTERED MODERN RESIDENCE 
FACING SOUTH 
15 mins. from Tunbridge Wells Central Station. 
; 3 All in perfect order. 


6 MAIN BEDROOMS 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 
STAFF WING 
of 4 bedrooms and 2 bath- 
rooms. 
ENTRANCE LODGE 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
AND FLAT 
Main water, electricity, 
gas. Modern drainage. 


Overlooking a lake. 


4 


FULL 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Attractively laid out and 
<i tended grounds include 
Hard tennis court, lake, waterfall, rose garden, orchard and woodlands, in 
all 13 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Full particulars upon application from the Joint Sole Agents, J. TREVOR & SoNs, 
59, Grosvenor St., London, W.1, and CHAS. J. PARRIS & QUIRK. 


HENRY SMITH & SON 


Chartered Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
20, NORTH STREET, HORSHAM. Telephone 3271 


SUSSEX—SURREY BORDER 


East Grinstead 2 miles. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL FARM 
PERIOD MILL HOUSE 


ENTRANCE HALL 
2 RECEPTION 
CLOAKROOM 
3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


THN 


Main electricity and water. 
USEFUL BUILDINGS 


621/2 ACRES 


Fite Bh et Es 
FREEHOLD. £6,300. POSSESSION 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 
WILTS—DORSET BORDERS 


14 miles from Semley Station (Main line Waterloo-Exeter), 4 miles from Shaftesbury, 202miles from Salisbury. 


Sole Agents: Messrs, WOOLLEY & WALLIS, The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury (Tel. Salisbury 2491, 3 lines), and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 


CHARLES J. PARRIS & OUIRK oeanes,rss 


67, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 272 (3 lines). 


and at 
RINGWOOD AND ROMSEY 


STABLING WITH GROOMS’ 
ACCOMMODATION 


Main electricity and water. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
41%, ACRES 


Rental £300 per annum. 


By direction of J. K. McGrath, Esq. 
FRANKHAM, MARK CROSS, SUSSEX 


Tunbridge Wells 54 miles, 3 miles Wadhurst Station, 41 miles London. 
BEAUTIFULLY SITED, 500 ft. UP, WITH SOUTHERN ASPECT 


4 MAIN BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
HALL, GAMES ROOM 
2 staff bedrooms, 
staff sitting room. 


‘\ OIL-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING | 


Main water, electricity, 
modern drainage. 


2 modernised cottages. 
3-car garage. 


Good outbuildings. 


Attractively laid out gar- 
dens and grounds, in all 
68 ACR 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION BY AUCTION 
IN MAY (unless previously sold privately). 


Joint Auctioneers, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1, 
and CHAS. J. PARRIS AND QUIRK. 


T. R. G. LAWRENCE & SON 


Chartered Surveyors 
CREWKERNE (Tel. 503/4), SOMERSET, and at BRIDPORT and CHARD 


SOMERSET VILLAGE, NEAR DORSET BORDERS 
2 MILES CREWKERNE 

Elevated position, centre of village. Pleasant views. 

3 BEDROOMS 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
USUAL OFFICES 

GARAGE 

ABOUT 1 ACRE 
GARDEN 


including adjoining 
paddock 


JSEFUL 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Scheduled as a Building 
of Historic or Archi- 
tectural Interest ene 1 


ee 
£4,250 FREEHOLD 


Details from T. R. G. LAWRENCE & Son, Chartered Surveyors, Crewkerne (Tel. 
503/4), Somerset, and at Bridport and Chard. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 


ROTTINGDEAN—FINE SEA VIEWS | Close ROMSEY AND NEW FOREST 


Well situated close centre of this charming village 


HIGHTHORNE, ASHDOWN AVENUE Situated on outskirts of village, within short distance of bus 


route. Overlooking farmland at the rear. 


nce 


ETACHED 


SPACIOUS MODERN FREEHOLD D 


RESIDENCE. Ideal family house or possible THATCHED CHARACTER COTTAGE 
conversion. 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, Rebuilt and Modernised regardless of cost. 
kitchen. Delightful walled garden, large garage. Part 2 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 2 reception 


central heating. Auction (unless previously sold) 
Thursday, May 15, 1958, Old Ship Hotel, Brighton. 
Solicitors: Messrs. MACDONALD, STACEY, MERIDITH, 
Harpy & HUTCHINSON, 7-8. Kings Bench Walk, Temple, 
London, E.C.4. Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117-118, 
Western Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


BLANDFORD—DORSET 
Hawing beautiful open views to River Stour and wooded 
hills beyond. Only short walk from the town. 


rooms, all electric kitchen. Garage. Landscaped garden. 
PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD 


Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 
Tel. 25155 (4 lines). 


MID-SUSSEX 


Delightfully situated in rural surroundings, facing due 


south with splendid views over open farmland to the South 
Downs. 


NCE, the subject of considerable AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED 
expenditure during last 12 months and now having all RESIDENCE. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 


2 reception rooms, kitchen/breakfast room. Integral 
garage. Main water and electricity. New septic tank 
drainage. Garden extending to about 34 ACRE. 
PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 
Fox & SONS, 117-118, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


necessities for maximum comfort. 4 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 2 reception rooms, staff sitting room, cloakroom, 
kitchen. Main services. Garage. Attractive grounds of 
about 2 Acres. PRICE £7,750 FREEHOLD 

Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 


Bournemouth. Te). 6300. 


KENT OFFICES 
SEVENOAKS Tel. 2246 
OTFORD Tel. 164 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 


SEVENOAKS—3 MILES 


In beautiful rural surroundings, yet 
easy distance of golf and shopping 
acilities. 
Modernised Stone-built Country 
House. 3 receptisn rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, good domestic 9 


PICTURESQUE 
HOUSE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


Owner's Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, ONLY £3,700 


Beautiful Cotswold-style 
Residence in a favoured residential 
part. 


character. 


2 reception rooms, 
Fine sun lounge. 
GARAGE 
Central heating. 
Excellent order. 
34 OF AN ACRE 
FREEHOLD 
ONLY £6,500 
Possession on 
completion 


Within a few minutes’ walk of station 
and shops. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms. 


GARAGE 


OVER 1/3; ACRE 
FREEHOLD £6,500 


Inspected and recommended by: 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
Station Road East, Oxted (Tel. 2241/2), 


< 67 
Surrey. : 


High Street, 
(Tel. 5441.) 


WOKING GUILDFORD GODALMING FARNHAM 
UNIQUE CHARACTER RESIDENCE : 
On high ground in exclusive surroundings. 1 mile Woking Station. 
Ls - Centuries Old Barn Beautifully Maintained 


cleverly converted to Modern Residence 
provide a luxuriously 

appointed interior with 2 
all amenities including 
oil-fired central heating. 

3 double bedrooms, 

luxury bathroom, lounge 
(18 ft. by 18 ft.), dining 
room, cloaks, kitchen. to 
Main services. Detached 
garage, attractive garden. 
Price £6,900 Freehold. 
Woking Office: 5, Church 
Path. Tel. 3263/4. 


dressing rooms, 


fitted kitchen, 
sitting room. 2 
just 


Modern services. 


Godalming Office: 
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FOX & SONS 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


AN OUTSTANDING BARGAIN 


On the immediate outskirts of Lamberhurst Village, adjoining the golf course, 7 miles 


SMALL COUNTRY 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 


offices. Sun loggia. New oil-fired = FUG een comeninen 
central heating. Electric light and power, : Se Gon 
main water. Garages and a stable. ie 
Garden, tennis lawn and paddock Main services 

31/2 ACRES GARAGE 


3/4 ACRE matured garden. 


CARD & CO., 125, High Street, peak ; : , 
Sevenoaks. (Tel. 2246—4 lines.) EREEUOrE REA 8 — . 
Particulars of the Sole Agents: IB nage pe see Y, CARD & CO., 7, London Road, 
_ Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 446-7). 
OXTED, SURREY hie ail, 
40 minutes from London Bridge and Victoria. As REIGATE, SURREY ‘ 
z esc Lovely position, convenient for station, 40 mins. London. 


Superb Residence of 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 


Owner's Agents: IBBETT, 
MOSELY, CARD &CO., 
Reigate. 


HOAR & SANDERSON »» C. BRIDGER & SONS (#45) 


SUPERB POSITION. 


Unspoiled rural setting, 10 minutes station. 


3 principal bed. (h. and c.), 
tiled 
bathroom, sep. w.c., hall, 
cloaks, 3 rec. rooms, well- 

maid’s 
garages, 
beautiful garden extending 
over 1 ACRE. 


Price £6,750 Freehold. 
Recommended Sole Agents 
iv, 


High Street. Tel. 1010/1. 


SUPPLEMENT—15 


BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 


WITH DIRECT ACCESS TO THE NEW FOREST 
Close to village—8 miles from Sea, 12 miles Bournemouth. 
VALUABLE SMALL FREEHOLD ESTATE 


BURBUSH, BURLEY 


Including SMALL HOLDING with 4 BEDROOMED 

HOUSE, T.T. cowstalls for 12, buildings and nearly 12 

acres (as illustrated). Entrance lodge with 3 bedrooms, 

bath., 2 sitting rms. Garage. Over 6 ACRES. Pasture 

of over 10 acres (let). Main electricity and water. Total 

area nearly 29 acres. Auction Sale as a whole or in 
3 lots on May 15 (unless sold privately). 


HAMBLE RIVER 


Occupying a secluded site in the centre of a popular yachting 
millage, within a minute’s walk of shops and river. 


CHARMING VILLAGE RESIDENCE 


3-4 bedrooms, bathroom, attractive lounge, dining room, 
sun loggia, cloakroom, kitchen. Double garage. 
Pleasant and well screened garden. 


Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 
Tel. 25155 (4 lines). 


SURREY OFFICES 
OXTED Tel. 2241 
REIGATE Tel. 5441 


Tunbridge Wells. 


HASLEMERE 
ENTON, NR. GODALMING 


efi \! m — - 
Bly 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 mayeam ssi6-7 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


NORTH DEVON 


On the edge of unspoilt little town. 
SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


In lovely high position. 
38 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKROOM 
KITCHEN, 

4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
All main services. 


Attractive timbered 
grounds and small walled 
garden. 


Garages and outbuildings. 
IN ALL 1 ACRE 


OFFERED AT THE VERY REASONABLE PRICE OF £4,300 


Particulars from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil 
Tel. 1066), or R. BLACKMORE & SONS, Bideford. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED AT £100 PER ANNUM, 
EXCLUSIVE 


NEAR SELKIRK, N.B. 


Galashiels 12 miles, Edinburgh 45 miles. 


A LATE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Close to the Buccleuch forest lands. 
7 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, OUTBUILDINGS 
Partial central heating. Electricity (mains available). 
GOOD TROUT FISHING AVAILABLE 


Full particulars from the Owner’s Sole English Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, 
Dollar Street House, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5), and JACKSON-STOPS AND 
STAFF, 23, High Petergate, York (Tel. 25033/4). 


ASHFORD 
(Tel. 25-26) 


KENT—SUSSEX BORDER Cha 
ss PA 


x 


station (City 65 mins.). T.T. and Attested farm 162 
acres, ideal milk and beef production. Historic 
Tudor House (5 bed., 2 bath., etc.). 2 cottages. Large 
covered yard; cowshed and oasts. Main water and elec. 


Auction May 22 (or privately) as a Whole or in 2 
Lots. Apply, Heathfield Office. 


C. M. STANFORD & SON 


Chartered Auctioneers and Surveyors 
23, HIGH STREET, COLCHESTER (Tel. 3165) 


CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY 


Near centre of a most favoured village. 


DESIRABLE GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE in open situation. 4-5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 3 reception, cloakroom, kitchen with Aga, etc., separate scullery 
with Ideal boiler. Main services. Garage and outbuildings. Garden, paddock and 
land of about 21/4 acres. FREEHOLD £4,250 with possession. (Ref. D.1969/69). 


COLCHESTER (North Side) 
In very favoured situation near to golf course and under 1 mile main line station. 


SUPERIOR DETACHED MODERN RESIDENCE. 4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception, square hall, cloakroom, kitchen and scullery. Main services. Central 
heating. Detached double garage. Excellent established garden. FREEHOLD 
£5,000 with Possession. (Ref. 0.1104). 


COLCHESTER 


6-7 miles south-west, in pleasant rural situation. 


DETACHED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE ON 2 FLOORS, requiring certain 
improvements and re-decorations. 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 4-5 downstair rooms, 
offices. Main electricity and water. Own drainage. Garage and stable. Established 
and well-timbered gardens and paddock of about 314 acres. FREEHOLD 

ONLY £3,500 with Possession. (Ref. D.2031/31). 


GEERING & COLYER 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (996-7), KENT, RYE (3155-6), HEATHFIELD (533-4), AND WADHURST (393), SUSSEX 
rming QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


KITCHINGHAM FARM, ETCHINGHAM. 12 miles | Inthe beautiful Kentish countryside, 4 miles from Tenterden. 
4-6 bed., bath., rec., loggia, kitchen. Main services. 
Garage and other outbuildings. Charming small garden, 


1/2 acre. For Sale by Auction during May, or 
privately beforehand. Apply, Hawkhurst Office. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


On a private estate between Cirencester and Tetbury. Kemble 34 miles. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE 


Ww 


to approved tenants. 


COMFORTABLE ~ 
MODERNISED 
RESIDENCE 


3 SITTING ROOMS 
6 PRINCIPAL 
BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


AGA 


GARAGE AND 
SMALL STABLES 


Orchard paddock. 


RENT £300 PER ANNUM or near offer. 
Details from JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester) and Campden. Folio 15,677. 


EAST DEVON 
Cullompton 5 miles, Honiton 9, Exeter 18. 
A CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
WITH A FINE PROSPECT 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 MAIN BEDROOMS, KITCHEN, 3 BATHROOMS, etc. 
GOOD OUTBUILDINGS, INCLUDING STABLING, DOUBLE GARAGE, ETC. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 


2 ACRES 
MAIN ELECTRICITY 
VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 


Full particulars from Joint Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
30, Hendford,Yeovil (Tel. 1066),and SANCTUARY & SON, Bridport, Dorset. 


HAWKHURST 
(Tel. 3181-3) 


LOVELY EAST SUSSEX 


WITHERHURST FARM, BURWASH 
Residential T.T. and Attested Dairy Farm, 50 acres. 
Charming Georgian House (4-5 bed., bath., cloaks, 
4 rec.). Cowshed for 22, oast and piggeries. Productive 
land. Main water and elec. For Sale by Auction 
May 22, or privately. Apply, Heathfield Office. 


HOLLIS & WEBB 


3, PARK PLACE, LEEDS, 1 (Tel. 29671) 


YORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING 


In charming and fertile Wensleydale, between Masham (3) and Ripon (74 miles). 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
PROPERTY 


THE ALDBURGH HALL ESTATE 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 1,088 ACRES 


Including a very good small country house with 2 cottages (service occup- 


ants), and gardens, grounds and land of 14 acres, with Vacant Possession. 


EXCELLENT SHOOTING (noted for high pheasants) over the whole estate, in 
hand. Very good fly fishing (let for 1958, 2 rods reserved for the owners). River 
frontage 2} miles. 153 acres of well-managed woods, including valuable timber, 
and 3 good farms (North Cote, Lamb Hill, South Cote), with good buildings and land. 


TOTAL RENT ROLL £2,281 15s. 2d. 


Which HOLLIS & WEBB WILL SELL BY AUCTION (unless previous! 
sold privately) at the UNICORN HOTEL, RIPON, on THURSDAY, MAY 15, 
1958, at 3 p.m. 


Subject to conditions. 


For full particulars, with plan and card-to-view, apply to HOLLIs & WEBB, Chartered 
Surveyors and Chartered Auctioneers, 3, Park Place, Leeds, 1, or BROMET & SONS, 
Solicitors, Kirkgate House, Tadcaster. 
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CHURCH FARM, CHALVINGTON, SUSSEX 


Unique situation with uninterrupted views of the Downs, between Lewes and Eastbourne. Easy reach of main-line station and daily reach of London. 


CHOICE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL SMALL ESTATE 
LUXURY 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Superbly appointed and containing many period 
features yet entirely labour-saving. 


5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 


Central heating. 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


LEWES (Tel. 660), UCKFIELD (Tel. 532), SEAFORD (Tel. 3929), DITCHLING (Tel.: Hassocks 865) 


3 fine reception rooms, sun 
lounge, cloaks, model kitchen. Staff annexe of bedroom, 
sitting room and bathroom. 


Main electricity. 


LANDSCAPE GARDEN AND GROUNDS WITH 


3-ACRE LAKE 
MODERN ATTESTED FARMBUILDINGS 
MODERN DETACHED COTTAGE 
SMALLHOLDING WITH POST-WAR HOUSE, 
PIGGERIES AND 51/2 ACRES 
ABOUT 90 ACRES 


mainly on Greensand. Vacant Possession, except 
11 acres (Let). 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION ON JUNE 9, 1958, AS A WHOLE OR IN 3 LOTS 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. HAMPTON & Sons, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, and ROWLAND GorRINGE & Co., Lewes. 


SEAFORD, SUSSEX 
Unrivalled position on the slopes of Beachy Head, on the eastern outskirts of the town. Commanding magnificent sea and downland views. 
PICTURESQUE TUDOR-STYLE LUXURY RESIDENCE 


IN IMMACULATE CONDITION 
THROUGHOUT 


Fitted regardless of cost and entirely labour-saving. 
Oak floors and staircase. 


GLEN HOUSE, EAST DEAN, NEAR EASTBOURNE 


Secluded setting in this fine old village with extensive views to the sea 1 mile from 
Birling Gap. 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Architect designed, 
pre-war, of selected 
materials and 
Cumberland slate 
roof. Oak flooring 
and expensively 
fitted. 

6 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms, hall, 
large lounge, dining 
room, cloakroom and 
kitchen/dinette. 
Main services. 
Central heating. 
Secluded garden of about 
2 ACRES with Garden. 
Pavilion. 

2 GARAGES 


AUCTION IN MAY (unless previously sold). 


Details from Lewes or Seaford Offices or the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. OAKDEN AND 
Co., 24, Cornfield Road, Eastbourne. 


MACHIN & GRAHAM-KING 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
10, GODSTONE ROAD, PURLEY, SURREY. Tel. Uplands 4104/2844 


By order of the Executors of the late Arthur Graham- King. 


SUSSEX COAST 
INNINGS COTTAGE, PEVENSEY BAY. Adjacent sea. Close shops and 
transport. 5 miles Eastbourne and about 64 miles from London. 
r Old-world 
Cottage-style 
Residence 
(part early 
17th century) 
affording 
3 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 
CLOAKROOM 
3 RECEPTION 
OVER 13 ACRE 
WALLED GARDEN 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
GREENHOUSE 


and 
WORKSHOP 


For SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION (unless pe privately before) ON THE 
PREMISES on WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1958 at 10.30 a.m. FOLLOWED BY 
THE SALE OF THE ENCELLENT CONTENTS 
Details and appointment to view from the Auctioneers: 

MacHIn & GRAHAM-KING, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 10, Godstone 
Road, Purley, Surrey. Tel. Uplands 4104/2844. 


6 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms (4 h. & c.), 3 bathrooms, 
lounge, hall and 2 fine reception rooms, sun balcony and 
terrace, cloakroom. 


MODEL KITCHEN, STAFF ROOM 


Main services. Full central heating. 

TWO LARGE GARAGES AND GREENHOUSE 

INFORMAL GARDEN AND PADDOCK, ABOUT 

ACRES 

FOR SALE PRIVATELY AT A TEMPTING PRICE, WITH EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 
Illustrated details from the Sole Agents, Seaford or Lewes Offices. 
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Ample water. 


QUIET POSITION IN LOVELY OLD-WORLD VILLAGE 


With uninterrupted views close to the South Downs. Haywards Heath (London 45 mins: 
6 miles. Coast at Brighton 8 miles. Main-line station 1} miles. 


A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


Vestibule entrance. 
hall-dining room, 
spacious ‘“‘through’’ 
lounge, kitchen- 
breakfast room with 
“Aga” and ‘‘Agamatic,’’ 
4 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, 
playroom. Fuel stores. 


DETACHED GARAGE 


Very attractive gardens 
with greenhouse, etc. 


Central heating throughout. 


All main services. 
FREEHOLD £8,500 WITH POSSESSION 


Details from Ditchling Office. 


BURROWS & CO. 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
39-41, BANK STREET, ASHFORD, KENT (Tel. 1294-8) 


ON A KENTISH RIDGE 


2 miles coast. Canterbury 5 miles. 


AN ARCHITECT DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
5 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 

EXCELLENT OFFICES 

HALL AND 

CLOAKROOM 


Main services 
GARAGE BLOCK 
Charming pleasure gardens 
including grass tennis 
court and orchard 


IN ee ABOUT 
3 ACRES 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
Joint Agents: Messrs. Burrows & Co., as above, and 

Messrs. ALPRED SAVILL & SONS, 51a, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

(Tel. HOLborn 8741). 
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20, The Square, 
Retford, Notts. 
Tel. 531-2 


HENRY SPENCER & SONS aes 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Pk 
air 
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91, Bridge Street, 
Worksop. 


SS) G .B.E., M.A.(C .), F.R.L.C.S., F.AJ.; RUPERT W. SPENCER, M.A.(Cantab.), F.A.I.; H. MICHAEL SPENCER, A.R.I.C,S., A.A.I.; LUKE M. SeEyMouR; W. E. PECK, F.A.I. 
ARS, aca nee Soe SS ae 9, NORFOLK ROW, SHEFFIELD 1. Tel. 25206 


DERBYSHIRE 


THE PARTICULARLY CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Illustrated particulars from HENRY SPENCER SONS, 
14, Lower Parliament Street, Nottingham (Tel. 42028, 


“BROOKDALE,” LEA, Nr. MATLOCK , 
Entrance hall, cloakroom with wash-basin and separate E 
w.c., a charming lounge (illustrated), dining room, 
modern kitchen, oak staircase and galleried landing, 
4 bedrooms, dressing room and luxurious bathroom and 
low-flush w.c. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
A most beautiful garden, through which flows a trout © 
stream, another stream forming the eastern boundary. 
The magnificent rock garden and lawns have been 
superbly planned and executed. An attractive detached 
gardener’s cottage. 2 grass paddocks. Vacant possession 
on completion. 
FREEHOLD. With an area of about 3 ACRES 
To be Sold by Auction by HENRY SPENCER 
AND SONS, at the TOWN HALL, MATLOCK, on 
TUESDAY, MAY 20, 1958, at 3 p.m. (subject tc 
conditions of sale and unless previously sold 
ee J privately). 


Auctioneers, 9, Norfolk Row, Sheffield (Tel. 25206-7), or from the Agents: W. H. HarLow & Son, Station Buildings, 
3 lines), or from the Solicitors: ROBERT BARBER & Sons, Stanford House, 19, Castle Gate, Nottingham (Tel. 43508). 


NEALE & ALLDRIDGE 


CORNWALL HOUSE, 50, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 3. Tel. 2066/7/8/9 


‘PARK HOUSE,’?’ MARKET BOSWORTH, NUNEATON 


BIRMINGHAM 30 miles, HINCKLEY 8 miles, 


LEICESTER 13 miles, NUNEATON 94 miles. 


A PARTICULARLY CHARMING DELIGHTFULLY APPOINTED MODERN 
FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF IMMENSE CHARACTER 
SET IN ATTRACTIVE WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, TOGETHER WITH FERTILE PASTURELAND, IN ALL 


ABOUT 100 ACRES OR THEREABOUTS 
HUNTING WITH THE ATHERSTONE FOXHOUNDS 


SHOOTING AND FISHING AVAILABLE 


Briefly comprising enclosed porchway entrance, oak-panelled hall. cloakroom, 4 


charming reception rooms, sun lounge, expensively equipped entirely 


self-contained domestic quarters, 4 delightful bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom and separate w.c., boxroom. 2 garages (3 cars). Enchanting garden. 


SWIMMING AND BOATING POOLS. 


USEFUL RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS 


Particulars of the above distinctive property from NEALE & ALLDRIDGE, Cornwall House, 50, Newhall Street, Birmingham, 3. Tel. 2066/7/8/9. 


R. B. TAYLOR & SONS 


16, PRINCES STREET, YEOVIL (Tel. 2074-5-6); also at SHERBORNE (99), MARY COURT, BRIDGWATER (3456-7), and 16, MAGDALEN STREET, EXETER (56043) 


WEST DORSET COAST 


GENTLEMAN’S MODEL FARM; REGENCY-STYLE RESIDENCE 
TASTEFULLY MODERNISED 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
STUDY 
5 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM AND W.C. 


EXCELLENT RANGE 
OF OUTBUILDINGS 


including 
T.T. cowstall for 14. 


40 ACRES PASTURE 


LUCRATIVE, HIGH-CLASS CARAVAN PARK FOR 50 VANS 
Further details from the Agents (Yeovil Office). 


The estate of Mrs. H. A. Thurstan, deceased. 


FRIARY WOOD 
HINTON CHARTERHOUSE, SOMERSET 


63 miles from Bath. 
DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


Including the attractive 

modern residence with 

3 reception rooms, 4 prin- 

cipal bedrooms, 5secondary 

bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 

2 detached modern cot- 

tages. Swimming pool and 

grounds. Vacant posses- 

sion of major portion. 

“The Hollies,’ Fresh- 

ford, semi-detached resi- 

dence with 2 sitting rooms, 

kitchen, 2 bedrooms, bath- 

room and w.c. Vacant 

possession. Tenanted 

smallholding and 3 cot- 

tages. 
= : Friary Wood of 123 acres 
containing some valuable timber and young plantations. Vacant possession. 
33 acres of ACCOMMODATION LAND (vacant possession of 16 acres). 
IN ALL 195 ACRES. FOR SALE BY AUCTION, MAY 14, 1958 
Illustrated particulars with plan from Joint Auctioneers: 

JOHN E. PRITCHARD & CO., 82, Queens Road, Bristol, 8 (Tel. 2-4334), 
and CLUTTON, HIPPISLEY & FLOYD, 24, Milsom Street, Bath (Tel. 6-4214) 


CHARD/HONITON BETWEEN 


Elevated situation overlooking unspoilt valley. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS, KITCHEN, 3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM AND W.C 
GARAGE. GARDEN AND PADDOCK, in all ABOUT 2 ACRES 
BARGAIN AT £2,750 
Apply Yeovil. 


10 MILES YEOVIL 
Outskirts unspoilt village. 
STONE AND TILED MODERNISED COTTAGE 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS, KITCHEN, UTILITY ROOM, 3 BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM AND W.C. WORKSHOP. GARAGE 


Attractive garden and paddock, bordered by stream, suitable poultry, dog breeding 
etc., in all ABOUT 114 ACRES 


£3,250. MUST BE SOLD, OWNER EMIGRATING 
Apply Yeovil. 


H. J. BURT & SON 


STEYNING, SUSSEX (Tel. 2224) 


AUCTION AT TOWN HALL, HORSHAM, MAY 19 (unless previously sold) 
By Direction of the Executors of Mrs. H. E. Donne, deceased. 


SUSSEX—SURREY BORDERS 
Between Horsham and Guildford, Horsham 7 miles, fast electric services to London 38 
miles. Close village and buses. ss 
Valuable and well-situated Residential (T.T. Attested) Agricultural and Sporting 
Property known as 
HERMONGERS FARM, RUDGWICK, SUSSEX 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE. 200 ft. above sea level, south aspect. Spacious 
drawing room, dining room, study, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
5 COTTAGES. Excellent Model Farm Buildings including double cowstall for 50 
cows. 
Main water and electricity. 
IN ALL 278 ACRES 
(161 Agricultural and 117 Woodland) well farmed and maintained, excellent 
sporting. 
Vacant Possession. 


Particulars, plan and conditions of sale from the Auctioneers, as above, or from 
Barclays Bank Ltd., Trustee Department, 138, Queen’s Road, Brighton, 1. 
Vendors’ Solicitors: Messrs. NYE & DONNE, 58, Ship Street, Brighton, 1, and at 
Steyning and Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. 


UCKFIELD 
By direction of R. T. S. GRIGG, Esq. 


HENDALL MANOR, 


In an unspoiled setting, well removed from traffic, with magnificent views to the South Downs. 


A RESIDENTIAL ARABLE AND STOCK FARM OF el ACRES 


SMALL 
SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 
with 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
6 BED. and DRESSING ROOMS 
and 3 BATHROOMS 


Janitor-fired central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
SMALL WALLED GARDEN 
FINE OLD STONE BARN 
GARAGE FOR 4 CARS 
5 EXCELLENT COTTAGES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN THE EARLY SUMMER (alters invited meanwhile by private treaty) 
SIX MILES HAYWARDS HEATH 


Ideal for daily travel to London. 
FURZEGROVE, NORTH CHAILEY 


IN A BEAUTIFUL TIMBERED SETTING 


5 miles south of Uckfield and 14 miles from efi! lee 
BARHAM HOUSE, EAST HOATHL 


Principal portion of original residence. 


ee eg hese teeetre Maen) Complctely modernised and in superb order. ‘5 bea. | ® Treption wom, 4 nyinclpal and § secondary 
. a 7 ate rooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, galleried hall, é oa A ae ae 

COTE AGE (ett oe ocves OF CE ees eee drawing room 22 ft. by 20 ft., dining room, study. Gi pres he lta eet bit ei ae water. 

2 lakes. 43/ See 2 acres walled aan formin: STAFF FLAT. Main water and electricity. New central Oast h sc. 2 COTTAGES, 56 acres gt ri iwi dland 
oe 4 A 8 © | heating system. Beautiful garden. Farmery and MU MOIS 7 Arana oe BOF OB Biase AD ty COMAE 


building site. 
£8,000 FREEHOLD 
(454 acres parkland also available.) 
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oT JOHN SMITH & SON » CHARLES J. PARRIS 


CROWBOROUGH 


An outstanding Country House. 


50 acres with Possession. 
For Sale by Auction on APRIL 29, 1958. 


Illustrated particulars may be obtained from Sv. JOHN SMITH & SON, 196, High Street, Uckfield, Sussex (Tel. 2801, 3 lines). 
Coloured photographs of these and other East and mid-Sussex properties may be inspected at 196, High Street, Uckfield. 
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HORAM, SUSSEX 


UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


EXTENSIVE BUILDINGS 
including 
4 CONCRETED YARDS and SHELTERS 
COWSHEDS FOR 53 
LARGE BARN with GRANARY 
4-bay DUTCH BARN 


THE LAND includes 68 acres woodland 
the remainder being mostly arable in large 
enclosures. 


VACANT POSSESSION UPON 
COMPLETION 
(except of 1 cottage) 


IN UNSPOILED SUSSEX COUNTRYSIDE 
Buated Station 14 miles. Haywards Heath 14 miles 
(Victoria 45 minutes) 

AN ENCHANTING 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 


(35 acres let). Trout stream. 
The property, which is immaculate, 


is for Sale by 
Private Treaty. 


4, CARFAX, HORSHAM 


HEDGES 


PHONE 5685 


HORSHAM, SUSSEX 


ON THE EDGE OF ST. LEONARDS FOREST AND WITHIN A MILE OF THE STATION AND SHOPS 


SIX EXCELLENTLY APPOINTED SELF-CONTAINED FLATS 


comprising 
AND 3 WITH LARGE LOUNGE/HALLS AND 3 BEDROOMS, Nos. 4 AND 5 WITH ENTRANCE HALLS 


Nos. 1, 2 


ENTRANCE HALL AND 2 BEDROOMS. 


COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 
BRICK-BUILT LOCK-UP GARAGES TO EACH FLAT. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS OF ABOUT TWO ACRES. 


J. CARTER JONAS & SONS 


11, KING EDWARD STREET, OXFORD. Tel. 48205. And at Cambridge and London. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Berkeley 34 miles. 
TO LET UNFURNISHED 
PLEASANT 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


between Bristol and 
Gloucester in peaceful 
countryside on rising 
ground overlooking 
Severn Estuary. 
Hall, 4 reception and 7 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
kitchen with Aga. 
Main electricity. 
Central heating. 
GARAGING 
STABLING, ETC. 


RENT £200 PER ANNUM 


J. CARTER a & Sons, Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents, 11, King Edward 
Street, Oxford (Tel. 48205), and at Cambridge and London. 


ALL HAVE LARGE DRAWING ROOMS AND SUPERBLY FITTED BATHROOMS AND KITCHENS 


Plans and full particulars from the 


AND 3 BEDROOMS. No. 6 WITH 


AND CONSTANT HOT WATER 
ALL MAIN SERVICES 


99-YEAR LEASES FOR DISPOSAL 


Agents, as above. 


HALL, PAIN & FOSTER 
OLD BOSHAM. CHICHESTER HARBOUR 


London 65 miles. Electric service. 


$ 


bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, Aga. 
Garage (4 cars). 

250 FT. WATER FRONTAGE. FACES VILLAGE. BUILT 1953 
Main services. 


HALL, Pain & Foster, Elizabeth House, Portsmouth (Tel. 70241). 


Approx. 11/2 ACRES. 
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GIDDY & GIDDY 


COOKHAM DEAN | 


Lovely south views. 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


DATCHET ON THAMES 


Overlooking the river and the home park of Windsor Castle. 


MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


HENLEY ON THAMES 2: MILES 
Near the Henley Sailing Club and the Thames. 


A most attractive Small House pleasantly secluded 


yet ’buses at the end of the lane. Cookham station 1 mile. | A Village House of unquestionable character with 


A magnificently-fitted luxury home. 4 bedrooms, 


2 bathrooms by “‘Shanks’’. Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms 
(one 25 ft. by 17 ft. 6 ins.), model kitchen, cocktail bar, 
cloakroom, built-in wardrobes. Electric thermostatically- 
controlled water heating with solid fuel alternative. 2 
garages. Pleasant seclusion. FREEHOLD £6,975. 


Sole Agents: GIDDY & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


MIDHURST 
SUSSEX 


4 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, excellent kitchen. Central heating. 2 garages. 
Useful outbuildings. Attractive gardens. 


For sale by Auction, MAY 8, unless sold before. 
Sole Agents: GIDDY & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tei. 53). 


G. KNIGHT & SON 


many Georgian and Regency ‘‘Gothic’” features. 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, staff sitting room. 
Central heating. 


For sale by Auction, shortly, unless sold before. 
Sole Agents: GIDDY & GIDDY, Windsor (Tel. 73). 


Tels. 14 and 464 
Est. 1813 


HAMPSHIRE—SUSSEX BORDERS 
Midhurst 7 miles, Petersfield 5 miles. Residence of the late Gerald Bullet. 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE in secluded village at 
the foot of the Downs. 3 reception rooms, kitchen (Esse), playroom, 5 bedrooms, 


MIDHURST, WEST SUSSEX 
ATTRACTIVE 


MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


Entrance hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 
pact domestic offices, 


cloakroom, com- 


maid’s sitting room, 


FINE OUTBUILDINGS 
including 


dressing room, bathroom. 
approximately 11/4 ACRES. Large garage. 


Attractive well-maintained garden extending to 
MAIN SERVICES 


PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


MILLAND, WEST SUSSEX 


Midhurst 44 miles, Iiphook 4% miles. 


MODERNISED COUNTRY COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


5 bedrooms, (0 


n high ground in beautiful unspoiled country with a magnificent panoramic view) 
2 bathrooms. 2-3 reception rooms, 3-4 bedrooms, bathroom. Separate w.c. 


Garage. Attractive 


garden with piece of rough meadow approximately 1 ACRE. 


large garage, 


loose box, Approximately 


PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


For further particulars, apply Agents, as above. 


Hun amser ew HAMNET LT, RAFFELY & CO 
PRINCES RISBOROUGH (Tel. 744) 5 ° 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND THE CHiILTERNS 


BEACONSFIELD — BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


THE FAMOUS RESIDENTIAL TOWN, SO IDEAL FOR COMMUTERS. ALL OFFERS RECEIVED ARE COMMUNICATED AT ONCE TO THE OWNERS 


FIVE MINUTES STATION 


A Striking Modern Detached Residence. Entrance 

hall, cloaks and w.c., 2 rec. rooms, large integral garden 

room (ideal for parties), study, 6 bedrooms. Excellent 

domestic offices. Perfectly private grounds of 1/2 acre. 

AUCTION MAY 14, -1958 (offers meanwhile to the 
Chartered Auctioneers. 

Apply: Beaconsfield Office (Tel. 1290-1). 


N a Ait, *) 


woe 


PERTHSHIRE 


DALBEATHIE HOUSE, DUNKELD 


Perth 14 miles, Dunkeld 24 miles, Pitlochry 14 miles, Blairgowrie 94 miles. 


11/. ACRES 
MAIN SERVICES 


This space was reserved for a captivating detached house, 
priced at £6,750, which we have sold just before going to 
press. 


BEACONSFIELD—Urégently Needed 
A 5-BEDROOMED HOUSE, not necessarily near 
station, provided it has “something.” PRICE £7,500? 

For “Mr. H.,” c/o HAMNETT, RAFFETY & Co. 
(Usual commission, please.) 
Apply: Beaconsfield Office (Tel. 1290-1). 


PICTUR 


% 


| 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY | 
ESQUE MENDIP COUNTRY 


Main water and electricity. Modern drainage. 


PRICE £4,950 FREEHOLD 
MIDHURST 


Choice Private Estate in course of development. 
25 FREEHOLD BUILDING SITES on high ground overlooking this picturesque 
country town. Frontages of 60 ft. and over with varying depths. 
MAIN WATER, ELECTRICITY, DRAINAGE 
PRICE PER PLOT £750-£950 FREEHOLD 
Also other building land at GRAFFHAM, STEDHAM and SINGLETON 


BEACONSFIELD (Tel. 1290) 
FARNHAM COMMON (Tel. 744) 


FIFTEEN MINUTES STATION 


Splendid Modern House with sunny southern 
garden. Lounge hall, cloaks and w.c., sitting room, 
dining room, study, American designed practical kitchen. 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDED AT £7,500 
Apply: Beaconsfield Office (Tel. 1290-1). 


f FOR SALE BY PRIVATE BARGAIN 
Most attractively situated, close to the River Tay. A modern, well-maintained 
Country House standing in grounds extending to 51/) ACRES, beautifully laid 
out with lawns, woodland areas and gardens. Mains electricity. Private water 
supply. Accommodation includes: Hall, studio and 4 other reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Self-contained staff flat. Large separate 
garage block with gardener’s cottage attached. 
Assessed rent, £85. 
For further particulars and permission to view, apply to 
JAS. W. KING, ESTATE FACTOR, 8, CHARLOTTE STREET, PERTH 


AN ATTRACTIVE TUDOR/QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE, FULLY 
MODERNISED 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, kitchen with Aga, 7 bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms. 
Garage for 4. Lovely parquet floors and fittings. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Up to 9 ACRES garden and parkland can be included and a lodge. Mortgage available. 
Joint Agents: J. P. STURGE & SONS, 24, BERKELEY SQUARE 
BRISTOL, 8 (Tel. 26691); STEPHEN & cO., CENTRAL CHAMBERS 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE (Tel. 1089). 
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OVERSEAS PREVIEWS PROPERTIES 
DOLLAR YIELDING INVESTMENT 


IN THE FINEST WINTER CLIMATE IN THE WORLD 


FOR SALE IN STERLING 


TAX FREE INHERITANCE: NO INCOME TAX 


THE NEW ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


is being offered for Sale as a whole or in 45 Undivided Shares 
to qualify for Exemption from British Death Duties. 


The Property is subject to a 25-year Full Repairing Lease. 


TO YIELD 6% PLUS 
A SHARE OF 
PROFITS 


EXPRESSED IN 
DOLLARS 


EACH SHARE IS A UNIT OF 


£20,000 


PROVISION WILL BE MADE 
FOR THE REPURCHASE OF 
EACH SHARE ON DEATH OF 
THE OWNER AT COST PLUS 
AN ELEMENT OF CAPITAL 


- GAIN z 
STARLIGHT TERRACE NEW CENTENNIAL COURT 


P R E V I EW S IN G THE INTERNATIONAL REAL ESTATE CLEARING HOUSE (Incorporated in U.S.A. in 1934 with Limited Liability), 
*» 1538, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. TAT 1897. 266, SouTH CouNTY ROAD, PALM BEAOH, FLORIDA. 


U.S.A. . CANADA . JAMAICA . TRINIDAD ° BERMUDA , RHODESIA . KENYA . FRANCE . ITALY . SPAIN 


CHARTERED AND ESTATE 
AUCTIONEERS : AGENTS 


1/38, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS, MAIDENHEAD 111 and 2983 


BETWEEN BETWEEN WITH 
MAIDENHEAD AND COOKHAM MAIDENHEAD AND COOKHAM 50 FT. DIRECT RIVER FRONTAGE 
fips: (Een le ae eee Close to lovely Cliveden Reach. Good bus service to station. Tov ihe Bray Beach ab Maidenhead. 


a 
Magnificent panelled lounge/dining 30 ft. by 24 ft. with 


Te eee tae atning roses siededide eouee BARGAIN AT sehen brick inglenook fireplace, cloakroom, kitchen with Aga 
with sink unit, thermostatic boiler, 3 bedrooms. Radiator Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, cooker and Agamatic boiler for central heating, steel sink, 
in hall. Detached garage. 13 ACRE of garden. | 2 bathrooms. Garage 2 cars. About 1 ACRE of garden. 3 bedrooms, modern bathroom. 
FREEHOLD £4,250 ; INCLUDING LAWN FOR TENNIS BRICK GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
JOHN E. BRAGGINS & CO., R. BLACKMORE & SONS 
Chartered Surveyors and Auctioneers, BIDEFORD, NORTH DEVON (Tel. 1133/4) 


37, PRINCESS STREET, KNUTSFORD (Tel. 413 or 2366) 
NORTH DEVON COAST 
KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE ATTRACTIVE SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 

A GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 

IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 


In a Devon village, 2 miles from Bideford, Sailing, fishing, golf. 


EXCELLENT 

2 ENTERTAINING CONDITION 

ROOMS, KITCHEN, 3 RECEPTION 
4 BEDROOMS 5 BEDROOMS (nh. and ec.) 


BATHROOM, W.C. 2 BATHROOMS 
A . KITCHEN (AGA) 
All mains services. 


Main services 
CENTRAL HEATING CENTRAL HEATING 
AREA 34 ACRE. GARAGE, STABLE 


FREEHOLD Pretty garden. 


Vacant Possession 2 ACRES 
Self-contained cottage. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION £5,000 
R. BLACKMORE & Sons, Estate Agents, Bideford. 


PRICE £8,250 
Further particulars from Sole Agents, as above. 
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LAND-ROVERS 


Series II models introduce: 


oy 
fo er majesty Queen Blleabeth 1 better looks...higher performance 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers. 
e e 
-.-easier handling... greater comfort 


The Rover Co. Ltd. 


During the past 10 years, 4-wheel drive Land-Rovers 
have won an unrivalled reputation for toughness and 
reliability. Year by year, there have been modifications 
and improvements and today, more than 200,000 are 
in service around the world. Now come the Series II 
Land-Rovers to consolidate Rover’s 10-year lead in the 
design of go-anywhere vehicles, Both regular and long 
wheelbase models are now built to the new specification 
and are available with petrol or diesel engines. 


The Series II 
Long Land-Rover 
Price as shown: £730 


SUT UIALMIMULIMUMLULULAA UA URUAIULAUMUMUMIAULU UUM UML es 


Important new 
features 


% The bodies of both models have new 
lines— smoother, more flowing, easier to 
keep clean. The successful corrosion- 
proof alloy bodywork is continued. 


+ The long-wheelbase model now has 
a 2t litre, 77 b.h.p. engine for still more 
impressive performance and a new cab 
with big rear windows. 


The Series II 
Regular Land-Rover 


%& Deeper, softer seats and squabs on Price as shown: £640 


both models give extra comfort, while 
improved suspension also helps to en- 
sure smoother riding, both on the road 
and across country. 


> The new designs permit smaller turn- 
ing circles for extra manoeuvrability. 


There’s no substitute 
for the 4-wheel drive 
PETROL or DIESEL 


% Easier bonnet opening is provided 
by single bonnet catches as fitted to 
Rover cars, while tail-board fastening is 
also simplified. 


%* Both models are now available in a 
range of 6 attractive colours— bronze 
green, light green, fawn, dark grey, light 


d marine blue. 
Ba RM EG MEIN U THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED - SOLIHULL 


i WARWICKSHIRE and DEVONSHIRE HOUSE: PICCADILLY - LONDON 


SUMINIINUVLTVULULLUUEULAUUAUOTALOUUUOUOOUNUUAUUE UAT 


HINUNILULUAUUUULUIUE HUTT 


CVS-208 


lduertiser’s Announcement 
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Avebury Manor, near Marlborough, froma painting by Felix Kelly. This attractive Elizabethan 
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house is the home of Sir Francis Knowles. The fuel for the oil-fired central heating is supplied 


by Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
WITH OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


ITTLE IS KNOWN about the beginnings of 
Avebury Manor except that its grounds 
were a Royal Possession at the time of the 
Norman Conquest. A Roll dated 1275 states 
that during the Middle Ages a Norman 
Monastery was established there as a result 
of the gift of land by Henry I to William 
de Tankerville, Chamberlain of Normandy. 
The present Manor buildings were begun by 
William Dunch, auditor of the Royal Mint, 
who acquired the Manor in 1551, after the 
dissolution of the Monasteries. Sir James 
Mervyn, High Sheriff of Wiltshire, com- 
pleted the main buildings in 1600. 
Since Elizabethan times the owners of 
Avebury Manor have been State officials, 
farmers, soldiers, lawyers and scientists. 


AVEBURY MANOR NEAR MARLBOROUGH 


Some have been honoured by Royalty, 
others arrested and one imprisoned in the 
Tower. The present owner, Sir Francis 
Knowles, a scientist, has opened the Manor 
and its gardens to the public during the 
summer months. 

Today, four hundred years after it was 
first built, Avebury Manor is equipped 
with oil-fired central heating, the modern 
method of heating unequalled for comfort 
and convenience. The whole building is 
kept at exactly the right temperature with 
the minimum of work. 

Oil fuel is easy to store and clean to burn. 
This makes it the ideal method of heating 
both large and small houses with comfort, 
convenience and economy. For manufac- 


turers are now producing boiler/burner 
units specially designed for oil firing — for 
every need from the hot water supply in a 
small home to full central heating in a 
large country house. 

Two kinds of oil fuel are supplied for 
domestic heating -Shell Domestic Fuel 
Oil for the larger installations and BP 
Domesticol, a fuel specially developed for 
smaller boilers with vaporising burners 
which has been thoroughly proved in 
use. 

If you would like to know more about 
oil-fired heating write for a copy of “Oil 
Fuel at Home’”’ to Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., 
Fuel Oil Dept. D9AB, Shell-Mex House, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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** * FOR YOUR GARDEN x * 


A generations-old lawn 
in a matter of months... 


Generations of loving care can give you a finely 
textured springy mellow lawn. But if you’re in more 

of a hurry, we’d advise you to employ a really 
superlative motor mowing machine. Greens motor 
mowers have all the hallmarks of class on which the 
perspicacious gardener (with a keen eye to the future) 
will be particularly insistent. Brilliant precision 
engineering lies behind their reputation for durability 
(that means years and years and years of high-quality 
performance). What else? Versatility. Ease of control. 
Economy. Trouble-free service — in all the key tests 
Greens score ten out of ten. Consult your dealer as to which 
of Greens’ unrivalled range is best for your requirements. 


Lawn Mowers 


To guide your choice... 


& 
& 


* 


Precision engineered to cut for ever 


¢ MASTER— 17’ cutting cylinder, 120cc 4-stroke engine 
—mows up to § acre an hour — Price £130. 16.1. 


© Other Greens MASTER motor mowers range from 
the 20” at £148 .1.7 to the 36” at £345.4.11. 


e Also MASTER Lightweight at £42 . 10.0 (14”) and at 


: THOMAS GREEN & SON LTD., SMITHFIELD IRONWORKS, LEED ah 
£46.13.0(17"). And the Flyweight ‘58’ at £39.16. 11. sa 


Service Depots at: Leeds, London, Birmingham, Exeter, Newcastle, Chester. ¥ 
In all prices listed, Purchase Tax 1s included 


eee 
Tari 


THIS NEW GARDENING TOOL 


SAVES DIGGING 


Here’s the new JALO Gardener to do ALL 
your jobs — 12 times faster than by hand ! 
Tt will turn over your ground, break 
it up, rake, ridge, cultivate, weed and 
sow. Used like a Lawnmower, it works 
in ANY cultivated soil ! 
Price 96/- (with Hoes) 
or monthly terms. 


ila” Sm 


b “ime FENNIE COURTS! ~ without effort! 


Foot operated spraying gives power 
with ease and leaves a hand free, 
Strong brass pump, 7’ delivery hose, 
4’ suction hose. Two 18” plastic 
extensions, brass angle bend and 
nozzle. aa 
From Stores and Ironmongers or from 
Manufacturers. 


PRICE 


Satisfaction or your 
money back. 


RUTHERFORD 


: CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED | 


CATALOGUE BATTLE SUSSEX 
TELEPHONE 468-9 


Post to:— JALO PRODUCTS LTD., |} BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS = | dL __| | Send for details: 


p SUNNINGDALE — _ BERKS 4 
Longham 13, Wimborne, Dorset. = — ‘ — SOLO SPRAYERS LTD. 


(Dept. CL), PROGRESS ROAD, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 


a 
¥ 


SWING KING KUTTER| 


U.K, Pat. 755703. South Africa 2886. 


CAN REPAIR 
FENCE POSTS 


AND RUSTIC FENCING 
WITHOUT DIGGING 


=. Now! A Powered 
Edge-Trimmer 


OR DIST! Cuts edges of lawns ten times The easiest, quickest tool for State 

ices Ace chenecne faster than by hand. Makes a weeds and undergrowth. for use 

4 perfect edge — straight or Spring steel cutting hook of lady or 

WITH curved. Powered by 34 c.c. gives amazing, untiring gent, quot- 
A | hip. J.A.P. engine with results, second ONLY ing ‘“Coun- | 
just hammer the VIXPLINT Recoil Starter. Power take- to a machine or huge try Life. 7am 


Heavier model 
for hired man | 
23/6 plus 2/6 p.p. 


scythe. Fast becom- 
ing famous—try 
it and see why. 
Price 19/6 plus 


into the ground and nail the 
fractured fencing post to it, 
Length 3 ft. 3 in. of strong steel, 
bituminous coated, special nails 


ater aban “SUPRA” TROLLEY KNEELER 


Light, easy to : 
handle, econo- 1. Slot for trowel to assist gardener to rise 


frcluded! mical to run and 2. Rubber Kneeler 3. Aluminium frame 2/6 p.p. U.K. Cheques, P.O.s to:— J 
CASH Price 25/- half dozen, LUNA 4. Hardwood rollers — move from plant to plant ; 
GASH Price 25(- half dozen, : HUBERT WHTENEAD 
carriage. Post to:— ins: ET, 42/6 each (Carr. Pd. U.K.) KESSINGLAND. LOWESTOFT, | 
cVICKERMAN AGENCY For FREE leaflet write to: COOKS (Norwich) BRUSHES LIMITED. SUFFOLK, ENGLAND. | | 
romwell Works, Dept. C.L. Shay Ltd., Dept. CLI, (carriage paid) Dept. C46, Davey Place, Norwich, Norfolk Agents in Rhodesia, S. Africa, U.S.A., Eire, ete. } 


Merton Lane, Sheffield, 9. Basingstoke, Hants. 


\ 
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Yevonde 


MISS ALEXANDRA WELCH 


The marriage of Miss Alexandra Welch, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Graham Welch, of Perrot Farm, 
Graffham, Sussex, to Captain the Hon. Richard Crossley, younger son of Lord and Lady Somerleyton, is due 
to take place on April 30 at St. Mark’s, North Audley Street, W.1. 
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AGREEABLE SURROUNDINGS ? 


l¢ | \HE theme “‘Education and the apprecia- 
tion of well-designed environment’ pro- 
vided targets for some well-directed lumps 

of crazy paving thrown by angry architects at 
the recent annual conference of the National 
Society for Art Education. The principal Aunt 
Sallys were instances of ‘“‘God-wottery” in 
municipal gardening, “‘Sloip’’ (a word com- 
pacted by Mr. Peter Shepheard for space left 
over in planning), “‘Subtopia’’ generally, the 
inappropiate things one sees in the windows of 
houses and shops in nice New Towns, and, of 
course, the shapes of modern fluorescent lamp- 
standards. Neither Mr. Shepheard nor Mr. 
Gontran Goulden, deputy director of the Build- 
ing Centre, minces his words; but served with 
such choice epithets as “‘stinking,” “‘fantastic- 
ally foul,” “ghastly,” and “‘unforgivable,” they 
were evidently to the company’s taste and, in 
several of these contexts, not inappropriate. 
Some not too pretty plain-speaking periodically 
may in time convey to authorities that public 
opinion increasingly looks to them to give the 
same lead in matters of taste that they do in 
practical concerns, and may help to make that 
opinion both more critical and more effective. 
Ultimately the public gets, in these matters, 
only what it insists upon getting through its 
~ elected representatives, and is prepared to pay 
for, either in money or through self-discipline. 
Subtopia, that spread of quite well-made 
roads, quite well-built houses, quite excellent 
services, for the use and well-being of excellent 
people, comes into being simply because at 
some stage, usually the last, economy “‘has to 
be observed’’—economy of thought or time if 
not of cost—and because people do not lke 
some of their lesser needs and preferences being 
restricted. It is convenient to find a petrol- 
station at every half mile, delightful to watch 
all the Television programmes, important to 
have cheap electricity, lots of drains and wires 
and warning notices and round-abouts. It is 
a nuisance—or is thought to be—not to walk 
wherever one wants, not to let small boys pick 
flowers and damage trees, not to decorate one’s 
shop-window with free advertisements, and not 
to hang up any old thing over the big window 
of the new parlour to get some privacy. It is 
hardship for a penny to be put on the rates to 
pay for things that are “‘a matter of taste.” 
It would be unfair, and untrue, to make 
such remarks about all parks and gardens main- 
tained at public expense. The Royal Parks and 
those of the L.C.C. have long exemplified a very 
good standard of design and horticulture, and 
the same can be said of many in provincial 
centres. It is less in parks, however, than in 
those ambiguous snippets of “‘Sloip’’ which are 
handed over to a Parks and Gardens Com- 
mittee faute de mieux that the worst lapses 
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occur. Examples quoted in this connection 
were Golden Square and Russell Square, with 
their rustic stonework horridly magnifying the 
most debased Victorian “gardenesque’’ although 
in the heart of London and those odd corners of 
new towns where the usual alternative to 
leaving them derelict is to plant a few geraniums 
edged with rubble. Britain is a nation of cottage- 
garden lovers, God wot; yet that pleasing 
affection is misplaced where there are no cot- 
tages and should be no gardens of that kind, 


but, rather, pleasantly usable space: some trees . 


say, with patterned and cobbled paving, a few 
large pots of flowers, a pool; or just smooth 
turf. But these cost that little more in outlay 
and maintenance, in protection from those 
“aneducated in the appreciation of well 
designed environment,” and in initial imagina- 
tion. So the Committee observes due economy, 
and we, and visitors from poorer but prouder 
countries, observe the nastiness. 


HOMECOMING 


HERE is one porch light shining in the street, 
A golden speech of welcome in the dark, 
That gw2s fresh impulse to my urgent feet 
And makes the gentle might seem gaunt and stark. 


And I am home, with kiss and eager greeting, 
Securely in the world that is my own. 
Without, the fateful wings of time are beating : 
Within, communion. No one ts alone. 

W. F. WENTWORTH-SHIELDS. 


LANDSCAPE AND POWER LINES 


HE spirit of compromise that the problem 

of reconciling the development. of an 
economical use of electricity with the preserva- 
tion of the landscape demands was evident in 
an address which Mr. Brian Hackett delivered 
to the Institute of Landscape Architects last 
week. In his opinion “the local  elec- 
tricity supply pole which feeds isolated farms 
and individual houses in a village, is more 
often a landscape problem than the cross-country 
pylon. Many will share his view that such poles 
should follow the patterning of the landscape, 
the lines running with a hedgerow rather than 
across a field; that lines in villages should swing 
from house to house along the backs of the 
houses, not the fronts, and avoid crossing the 
skyline wherever possible. If, in areas of 
natural beauty, the costs of putting lines 
underground are undeniably too formidable, 
screening of the poles by trees may provide a 
relatively inexpensive means of “‘absorbing the 
overhead system unobtrusively into the land- 
scape.’’ Even so, useful as such palliatives may 
be, the chances of their introduction into plans 
are not good if interested parties are in ignor- 
ance of what is afoot until gangs of workmen 
appear in the fields with their equipment. 


GRANTS FOR HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


ae new quarterly list of grants made 
by the “Ministry of Works on the 
recommendation of the Historic Buildings 
Council maintains the catholicity of the pre- 
vious one. The buildings to be aided range in 
date from the 13th-century Old Palace at West 
Tarring, near Worthing, to the Greek Revival 
Partis College at Bath, built 1825-27; and in 
size from historic mansions such as Althorp 
House, Northamptonshire, to the late-17th- 
century organ (on which Handel probably 
played) at Adlington Hall, Cheshire. There are 
12 grants to buildings in towns, including James 
Wyatt’s Town Hall at Ripon, Yorkshire; 
Hampton Court, one of the great medizval 
town-houses of King’s Lynn, Norfolk; and the 
pretty Georgian house where Gainsborough was 
born, at Sudbury, Suffolk. Only five large 
country houses are on the list: Althorp House, 
Northamptonshire (third grant), Breamore 
House, near Salisbury (second grant), Wotton 
House, Buckinghamshire (one of the pavilions 
of which is illustrated on page 873), Howsham 
Hall, Yorkshire, and in Scotland, William Adam’s 
masterpiece, Arniston House, Midlothian, with 
fine 18th-century plasterwork. Among smaller 
houses assisted perhaps the most notable is the 
moated Newtimber Place, Sussex, the painted 
Etruscan Hall of which has a complete suite of 
furniture to match. The one example of garden 


or landscape architecture to benefit is the 
orangery at Felbrigg Hall, Norfolk. Owners 
may not be making full use of their opportuni- 
ties of getting aid for such buildings, which, 
being uninhabited, are particularly vulnerable 
to decay. 


DANCING PLANTS INTO FLOWER 


EADERS may remember a report some 
time ago that an Indian research worker 

had stimulated extra growth in plants by play- 
ing the violin to them for half an hour a day, 
This led at the time’ to sceptical suggestions of 
using brass bands for brassicas, Mozart for 
melons and Stravinsky for succulents. A paper 
published at the international horticultural 
congress at Nice shows that the Indians have 
persevered on similar lines. They claim to 
have made plants grow faster and flower earlier, 
first by transmitting the vibrations of an 
electric motor to potted seedlings, and second 
by executing a 15-minute dance six feet from 
the plants daily. That there may be something 


, in the idea is suggested by the observed advan- 


tage, in electrically-heated propagating beds, 

of low-voltage wires over mains-voltage cables: 
the former, being transformer-operated, vibrate, 
and the latter do not. It seems feasible that the 
roots are excited in some way by vibration, 

and this is not perhaps far-fetched in comparison 

with the process of photosynthesis, well recog- 

nised but still not fully understood. It is not 
least refreshing to imagine these experiments 
going on; one can hardly visualise a scientist 
at, say, the John Innes Horticultural Institution 
carrying out a ritual dance before his plants 
every morning. 


UNEASY COMPROMISE 


AWN tennis looks with envy at hockey, 
where amateurism is so strong that not 
even a team can win a cup. Because for years 
some lawn-tennis players have reduced their 
amateur status to a mere technical definition 
the International Federation, the world govern- 
ing body, recently asked some of its members 
in committee to solve a problem of at least 
thirty years’ standing. The cynical may regard 
its recommendations as a travesty of amateur- 
ism. There is to be a tightening up, but freedom 
may be granted to draw expenses for 150 days 
abroad at £4 a day plus perhaps 215 days at 
home on the same scale. No one denies that 
there is in lawn tennis a three-fold division into 
the professional, the professional-amateur and 
the amateur, and a ggod case can be made for 
merging the first two classes. Yet one can 
have sympathy with the difficulties of those 
who administer the game. They themselves 


- are absolute amateurs. They fear to let in the 


big money-making professionals lest superb 
events like Wimbledon become engulfed by 
purses, prize money and the evils of professional 
promotion. Hence the present uneasy com- 
promise of allowing amateurs*to make some 
money but not, it is hoped, enough to deter 
them from gainful occupation elsewhere. 


A MOSCOW PARADISE 


HE next-best thing to Cloudcuckooland has 

been devised by the Moscow city adminis- 
tration, who, it was announced recently, are 
going to turn one of the main streets into a 
birds’ paradise. From Siberia and the Caspian, 
from the Bering Straits and the Ukraine, 
deviationist birds must already be turning aside 
from their migration routes to converge on 
Moscow. “‘Free birds’’ will be ‘‘encouraged”’ to 
nest in the trees, no doubt by superior food and 
accommodation. Mother birds who lay the largest 
clutches will be gaped at by visitors to Moscow 
as “‘hero-parents of the Soviet Union,” and any 
songbird who can whistle a few bars of Prokofiev 
will receive unstinted adulation. But there is a 
grim side to this paradise: nightingales will be 
kept in cages to make sure that they stay there. 
Over the dark street they will pour out their 
complaints, appealing in vain for liberty to their 
luckier fellows. Yet since mythological times 
nightingales have been used to misfortune, and 
imprisonment in Moscow may not break their 
spirit; only now and then will they pine for the 
time when they sang in Berkeley rather than 
Red Square. 
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Paul Redmayne 


STONE-WALL COUNTRY : UPPER SWALEDALE, YORKSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


T the week-end I became so interested in 
the talk of a keeper that I stood for fully 
an hour on the down-wind side of his 

ibbet and didn’t show, even by as much as a 
ingle sniff, that the air was a little strong for my 
aste. The keeper, of course, didn’t notice a 
hing. He has been living for months in close 
roximity to 300 rotting crows, half as many 
vell-ripened magpies and jays and what the 
ame book might describe as ‘“‘various.’’ It wasn’t 
ntil the last minute that I pointed to the 
ibbet, as though I had suddenly become aware 
f it by sight rather than by scent, and said: “I 
ee you ve been killing one or two crows.”’ This 
eemed to be taken as deprecation, for the keeper 
prang to his hut and brought out his ‘“‘filing 
abinet” in the shape of two sacks stuffed with 
vings of crows and jays. They had a sort of 
nusty smell, but, as the keeper implied, what 
an’t speak can’t lie. If at the end of a season 
he guns suggest that perhaps their small bags 
ave something to do with the keeper's failure 
o keep down vermin, there is the answer. A 
row has only two wings. Every pair in that 
reat sack meant one predator the fewer. 
* * 

HINKING of the crows and magpies that 

plague the hen-run at the cottage, I felt that 
he keeper deserved a special medal. After taking 
he contents of the file as read, I couldn't refuse 
n invitation to walk round the gibbet, which 
eld stoats, weasels, hedgehogs, rats, crows, 
lagpies, jays, an owl or two and at least two 
aterhens. I didn’t ask why the last-named 
vere on show. I could think of no reason why 
hey had been destroyed. 

Glad to get up-wind of the thing, I noticed 
he breeding pens, some bantams and _a row of 
eehives. Soon we were discussing the birds and 
he bees with renewed vigour and dusk settled 
bout us. A sort of crooning sound drew my 
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attention to the tree above my head. Two 
jungle fowl were roosting up there. In other 
trees, away beyond the reach of foxes, were more 
bantams, more jungle fowl and some Guinea 
hens. 

What memories I have of Guinea hens, 
how they screeched from high perches on 
the ridges of buildings and how they ripped at 
the thatch «{ corn stacks! Why did my grand- 
father keep them? I don’t know. They were a 
sort of fashion, I suppose. The blacksmith kept 
bantams just to delight his eye: a lot of country 
people went in for them in those days. The other 
day I went down to the old iron dealer’s yard in 
the lower village and found that he has a flock of 
little black bantams. He doesn’t feed them. They 
fend for themselves. He also has some Indian 
game that do the same thing. It would be hard 
to call these people bird-fanciers in the true sense. 
When I asked the keeper about his collection 
roosting all round his hut he just smiled happily 
and said: ‘“They please me.” I can’t think of a 
better reason for keeping anything. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


BELGIAN EXHIBITION NUMBER 


Next week’s issue of COUNTRY LIFE will be 
a special Belgian Exhibition Number and will 
include a fully illustrated supplement con- 
tianing a survey of the architecture of the 
exhibition by Christoper Hussey and a review 
of the International Art Exhibition at the new 
Brussels Art Gallery by Denys Sutton. This 
issue will also include short impressions of 
little-known places and scenes in Belgium by 
Lady Kelly and an article on Belgium’s historic 
buildings and art treasures by Professor Leo 
van Puyvelde, former Director of the Belgian 
Art Museums. 


NE of the wireless programmes I hear often 

finishes with the remark: “It’s all in the 
mind, you know.” Sometimes it is the only 
thing in the show I can make head or tail of, 
but it is so very true. I can get incensed over 
pigeons eating growing crops and shoot them 
at any time of the year on that account. A 
pheasant might equally stuff his crop with 
wheat and I wouldn’t dream of shooting him in 
the act, shooting him out of season or giving 
him less than a sporting chance, although I am 
a little fonder of roast pheasant than I am of 
roast pigeon. 

I can bait a hook for a perch or spin for 
pike, and it all seems quite correct, but for the 
life of me I can’t put a worm on a hook for 
a trout and feel the slightest enthusiasm for 
what I am doing; neither can I spin for very 
long in trout water, and I can’t really say why 
this is so. Worm fishing—up-stream worm 
fishing for trout—is a skilled branch of the art, 
but I couldn’t begin to learn the rudiments. So 
many other aspects of sport come under the 
same heading. I don’t see myself doing certain 
things—coursing a hare, otter-hunting and a 
number of others. Alas, I do see myself falling 
in the lake every so often, getting my back cast 
wrong at a critical moment and, of course, 
trying to bring down a pigeon sweeping over at 
three hundred feet. 

*x he * 

REMEMBER being up at the lake a year or 

two ago and meeting an angler who was fly- 
fishing with a maggot on his hook. I had 
caught nothing, nor had he, but he urged me to 
try his method and opened a box which con- 
tained a fine assortment of dyed maggots. For 
some reason certain fishermen set great store 
by the colour of their maggots. One can obtain 
prize liver-fed maggots in numerous hues from 
the pale lardy sort to red and rich gold. What 
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the fish make of these I don’t know, but faith 
has a great deal to do with angling success and, 
even if the fish are colour blind, the angler who 
believes starts with a higher morale. 

I see that the business of colouring the bait 
is being carried to its logical conclusion: two 
Americans have patented a process for colouring 
worms, I read the other day. Ona very cold day 
a blue worm may seem rather unappetising, but 
all the angler has to do is to reach into his can 
and select a red or green one. It had to come. 
The coloured worm will surely brighten the lives 
of those fishermen who sit so long on their little 
canvas stools, ruminating and smoking their 
pipes. en fet 

* 

RIVING home the other night we came to 
the crossing of two country lanes where, 
slowing down, we saw in the headlights a barn 
owl. walking unconcernedly in the middle of the 
road. He may have been blinded by the lights, 
but he had sense enough to stand still while we 
steered gently past him. As we did so he made 
a bow that would have done credit to a courtier. 
Barn owls are surely unusual pedestrians 
on the Queen’s highway by day or by night. 
The commonest thing one encounters on the 
roads at night hereabouts is a hunting cat. In 
the warmer months cats give pride of place to 
hedgehogs. The rabbit is coming along by leaps 
and bounds, but he hasn’t quite become a 

common road casualty again. 

The evening before we disturbed the owl on 
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E visited the Victoria Falls in January, 

V) V/ during the rainy season. The weather 

had not actually broken, but there were 

rain storms most evenings. Rhodesia was as 
green as an English park in spring. The road 
was of tar strips laid on gravel, and it went 
through endless miles of forest. There were 
trees to the horizon, and not a sound but the 
occasional whistle of an oriole or the voices 
of the doves. There were black-banded swallow- 
tail butterflies flying across the road and 
vanishing in the sun-dapples under the trees. 
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his nocturnal promenade I saw two rabbits on 
the main highway and later, at exactly the same 
spot, a fox crossed. Foxes, however, are not fond 
of standing and staring. This one snaked across 
in front of us, and the breeze of our passing 
wafted his tail while our wheels sent a spray of 
grit after him, for the hill had been ice-bound 
some days before and a good covering of grit 
had been laid. The chicken crosses the road for 
the obvious reason and the fox crosses in search 
of a dinner at this time of year when the 
pickings are thin. 


* 
* 


RAKE doesn’t come so easily to my hand as 

a pair of sécateurs, perhaps because I am 
fonder of cutting things down than cultivating. 
In no time I can reduce a _ shoulder-high 
bush to the proportions of a cutting. It is 
a weakness of mine. It helps, of course, if I can 
enjoy a conversation with a passer-by at the 
same time. The bushes in my garden give 
ample proof of this: they are the smallest rose 
bushes for miles around. In fact, some people 
think they are polyanthas. 


I have just finished a pruning session that, 


may spell disaster. It began when I gathered 
the tools and marched out to do battle without 
much of a plan. (My lawn-mower is one of 
those rubber-wheeled affairs that has to be 
pushed; in any case the grass wasn’t high 
enough to satisfy my urge to devastate.) I began 
to toy with the sécateurs and along came the 
first of my neighbours carrying a mower which 
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By ALAN SAVORY 


Where the trees completely dominated the 
world there was a butterfly of pale purple, 
barred with black veins. 

The night before we had stayed at a small 
hotel, sleeping in a cottage in the compound; 
there had been twenty-five variegated green- 
coloured hawk-moths in the bedroom, a stick 
insect and a praying mantis. My wife did not 
think much of it; but I thought it was wonderful, 
especially as there was a notable absence of 
mosquitoes. The hotel was right in the bush; 
there were guinea-fowl on the road at first light, 


he was taking down to the ironmonger in 
village. It was heavy. I snip-snipped and to 
him just how easy it was to do up a mower by 
reversing the pawls and putting grinding past 
on the cutters. In no time he had all the know- 
how he needed and I had a rose bush about six 
inches high. . 


* * 
* 


‘““ A REN’T you being rather drastic with the 
rose bushes?”’ I was asked. I like a gossip 
who keeps to the point and doesn’t remind me 
that I am supposed to be toiling. ““Too much 
old wood,” I said and off-handedly cut away 
three good thick stems that had somehow sprung 
up since last year. The man with the mowe1 
hesitated and then went on down to the village, 
making the feeble excuse that he had “‘pro- 
mised”’ the ironmonger he should have it to do 11 
up. [like a gardener who gets stuck into things 
a fellow who shows some zest for the business. 
Obviously my neighbour had no zest. To prove 
that I had zest I went on with the pruning 
making each bush look like the one before 
I can say without fear of contradiction that 
I have done everything necessary to ensure 
roses at Christmas. If one more passer-by hac 
stopped to remark on my industry we shouldn’ 
have had so_much as a six-inch stem show 
above ground.* a 
_Reference to the books gives me some justi 
fication for having done it. I notice that hare 
pruning is a good thing—once in a while. Well 
I do the garden only once in a while. 


ZAMBESI 


and a sudden glimpse of bounding antelope 
vanishing into the trees. To walk into the 
forest from the road was an uncanny experience’ 
it was utterly still, a kind of listening silence. 
At one point I followed a game trail about hal 
a mile in from the road. There was no sound 
save for the soft voices of the doves; but 
there was hair on a tree where an animal had 
rubbed itself, turned leaves still springing back 
where something had moved away, and the hot 
animal smell like that of a stockyard. 

We burst a tyre, and at last found a garage 


LOOKING DOWN-RIVER TOWARDS THE LIP OF THE VICTORIA FALLS. “White plumes of spray weaving up into the sky” 


“THE WHITE THUNDER OF 
THE ROARING RIVER.”. Looking 
up from the canyon to the Victoria 


Falls 


and drink store combined. While a 
native mechanic was fitting a new tyre 
I talked to the proprietor, a little 
dried-up man who was eating meat 
pies and drinking tea in the bar. There 
were three skeleton heads of tiger fish 
hanging on the wall. He told me that 
the Zambesi River was full of tiger 
fish and bream; he had been fishing for 
bream in a small stream near by, when 
three boxer dogs from a farm came 
down to drink, and a crocodile grabbed 
one and dragged it into the water. The 
other two jumped straight in and 
rescued their friend by biting the 
crocodile’s eyes. It was not a very big 
crocodile, luckily, and the water was 
not deep, but it was a fight to the finish 
and they ripped out the crocodile’s 
throat in the end. Once the crocodile 
was dead the three dogs, all bleeding, 
but seemingly not seriously hurt, 
bolted back through the bush to the 
farm. 

As we neared the Falls we saw 
white plumes of spray weaving up into 
the sky above the trees, There was 
something elemental about the way 
that the spray rose slowly up into the 
sky and hung there, hundreds of feet 
above the white thunder of the roaring 
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A CLEARING WHERE THERE WAS ROOM TO FISH. “It was very still, 


forest seemed to breathe heat like a cucumber house” 
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and the river and the 
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river that, over a mile in width, tumbles 300 
feet into a foaming torrent. Rainbows shivered 
against the weaving whiteness of the mist, 
which fell like a thin wet veil on the rain forest 
at the brink of the Falls. 

It was very hot. Large red and cream and 
brown tiger-moths flew with the slow languor 
of the tropics through the mist under the drip- 
ping trees; and hornbills dipped in flight across 
the great Zambesi River. 

I arranged to go fishing the next day, and 
was told to be by the landing-stage at seven 
o’clock in the morning. The air was like a warm 
bath when I set out. The way led along red 
dirt roads through the bush. I found Walter 
Brown, the man in charge of the launch, and 
his seven-year-old grandson, preparing for a 
day’s fishing. Walter Brown asked if I had seen 
the elephants on the way; he had had to stop 
for ten minutes while a small herd wandered 
about the road. The bush comes right down to 
the edge of the Zambesi, and the country is 
completely wild, except for the few dirt roads 
through the forest, and the Great North Road 
that comes all the way from Beit Bridge, 
through Livingstone, and away beyond into the 
heart of Northern Rhodesia. The Zambesi flows 
like oiled silk by islands and rapids and deeps. 
There are secret creeks leading away into the 
forest; and herds of hippopotamus spend all 
day wallowing in the shallows. 

“She’s come up a bit since last night,”’ said 
Walter Brown, looking at the river. ‘““When 
the rains start in earnest you won’t be able to 
see the Falls for spray, and the water will be 
15 feet higher than now, right up over the 
bank here, and half the forest will be flooded.” 

We waited for over an hour for the boys 
to come and load up the launch. They were 
going to build a new landing-stage on Kandahar 
Island, a contraption of oil drums and planks. 
The boys were Barotse tribesmen employed by 
the Rhodesia Railway. The Barotse are true 
people of the river. They are great fishermen, 
and those not employed fish all day long and 
do not eat if they do not catch fish. They are 
dark chocolate in colour, and laugh most of the 
time. The river is their life and their death 
and all-powerful, and it has always been like 
that. 

The first character to come along was the 
head man, called Kasandula. He was only half 
an hour late. The rest of the gang came about 
half-past eight. Walter Brown stormed at them 
mildly: ‘“You’ve just had four days off to dig 
your gardens—and now you can’t even come 
to work at the right time. Do you want me to 
dock your wages? Is that what you want?” 
Kasandula stood iaughing at them; great, 


THREE TIGER FISH AND A YELLOW BREAM. 
night; the tiger fish I gave to the house boys” 
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PEOPLE OF THE RIVER. “The Barotse are great fishermen, and those not employed fis 
all day long”’ 


liquid laughs that might have come from the 
depths of the river. “What can you do?”’ said 
Walter Brown to me. “I’ve had 45 years of this; 
they are worse than a pack of kids.” 

We got away from the shore at about nine 
o'clock. We were a mile and a half above the 
Falls, but the current was swift and the river 
seemed to be running downhill as we set off 


iw) 


‘““We had the bream for dinner that 


upstream. With us were three Europea 
employees of the railway, who actually buil 
the landing-stage. The Barotse’ boys carrie 
the planks and made tea, but they were jus 
a happy, laughing gang of children, aged fror 
20 to 50. We reckoned the average mental ag 
was about seven. Kasandula was outstanding 
and was more or less a prefect of 14. But wha 
did it matter? There was the great river slidin 
by, like a mile-wide stream of polished silver 
and the sun was high. It had always been lik 
this; the river, and the forest, and the sun 
To-morrow the floods would be nearer. To-da 
one could be happy. Yesterday was gone, neve 
to return. 

The Zambesi is a fantastic river, full o 
long deep reaches, and then islands and rapid 
where the current swirls past rocks. The grea 
green forest, immense and deathless, pulse 
with tropical heat, smells of decay an 
flowers, and abounds with life—miles and end 
less miles of trees. There were many cormorant 
fishing in the river; on a sandbar were two knob 
nosed duck as big as geese, and five Africa: 
mallard. As we moved against the current clos 
to the bank, we saw small crocodiles sunnin 
themselves on overhanging branches a yar 
above the water. There was a herd of hippe 
potamus lying half-submerged 50 yards fror 
the opposite bank. 

Eight miles upstream we came to Kandaha 
Island and unloaded the gear for the landin 
stage. The island was overgrown with trees an 
vines and ivory-nut palms, but there was a pat! 
hacked through the bush by the water’s edge 
and I wandered along it looking for a place t 
fish. There were many monkeys in the tree: 
They were tame and lethargic, and peered a 
me with dull eyes set in wizened, white-fringed 
old men’s faces. Once a yard-long lizar 
plunged into the river at my feet, and a bab: 
crocodile slithered off a tree root. There was a! 
open space of about ten yards at one end ¢ 
the island, where one could cast a spoon. I 
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“WALTER’S GRANDSON HAD LANDED HIS FIRST FISH, THANKS TO KASANDULA” 


was where two creeks joined, and an island 
opposite made shade on the water... It was very 
still, and the river and the forest seemed to 
breathe heat like a cucumber house. One could 
almost hear the sappy new shoots of the vines 
growing, and the fanning of the wings of the 
flitting, black-banded swallowtail butterflies. 
There was a slow rhythmic hum of myriads of 
insects. 

In Bulawayo I had bought some special 
tiger-fish spoons, long and heavy and armed 
with two large, single hooks. I cast one 30 
yards, almost under the bank of the island 
opposite. As I reeled it in, I could see it wink- 
ing and flashing against the clean, sandy bottom 
in the clear water. Suddenly something darted 
at it, but there was no tug. I cast again and 
again, but there was no result. There was a 
very small, trout-sized Colorado spoon among 
my tackle, a tiny thing with a red tuft of wool 
hiding a small triangle of hooks. I had been 
told that tiger fish would crunch this sort of 
thing flat; but as in any case they would not 
strike the Bulawayo spoon, I changed to this 
miniature. At the first cast I had a snatching 
strike, and a fish with green and silver stripes 
running from head to tail; red fins and -a 
mouthful of dog teeth, came out of the water 
in a complete curve like a rainbow, and shook 
its head so that one could hear the spoon rattle 
before it fell out back into the river. 

I had six strikes with six casts before I 
hooked a fish, and then in a demented run the 
fish leapt on to the bank by accident and hung 
itself among the vines. I had caught my first 
tiger fish, not a big one, perhaps a pound and 
a half. 

The spoon and its triangle of hooks were 
mangled beyond repair, and I changed to a 
much bigger Colorado spoon. It was very rusty 
and old, but had a good tuft of red wool over 
its ancient hooks. To see how it behaved I 
swam it almost at my feet, where a drift of the 
river had washed a log under the bank. It was 
not a cast at all, but something grabbed the 
spoon almost as it touched the water, some- 
thing heavy and strong that bored away into 
deep water. After a battle that consisted of 
hanging on and hauling as hard as I dared, I 
landed a dark brown fish, with a yellow face 
and belly, of about five pounds. It flopped 
about in the landing net, like a fish from a 
primeval age, with its great gasping yellow 
lips and big eyes. It seemed to remind me of 
something that I had known a long time ago. 
Maybe I was getting light-headed in the mid- 
day heat; I could feel the sweat trickling 
down my back like water from a sponge. It 
was probably more than a hundred and ten in 
the hot shade of the bush. 


As I stood there, contemplating my catch, 
with the perspiration trickling off the tips of 
my fingers, a soft voice said almost in my ear, 
“Tea, bwana?’’ I jumped round and found the 
smiling face of Kasandula almost on my 
shoulder. He had a cup and a blue jug full of 
tea. After drinking about a pint of it, I followed 
Kasandula back to where Walter and his grand- 
son were fishing from a fallen tree. ‘“‘That’s a 
yellow bream and a good one,” said Walter. 
“They will take a spoon all right. There are 
two sorts—yellow and blue bream. The blue 
bream you catch on worms. They are tilapia 
really. I’ve got two and Kasandula has one. 
Come and have lunch. We'll go out in the 
launch afterwards and try for a bigger tiger.”’ 


AN EMPTY SADDLE: THE AUTHOR AND HIS PARTY NEVER SAW THE 
OF THE TOWEL AND THE BICYCLE 
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We sat round a rough table near the land- 
ing stage for lunch, and ate salad and meat 
sandwiches. It was so hot that wherever 
you sat you left a wet patch. Any day now 
the rains would start, the river would roar 
down in flood, and the island would be under 
water. 

After lunch, still in the silent heat of the 
day, we set off in the launch for an island in the 
middle of the river. Here the water swirled 
over hidden rocks. A cormorant was drying 
his. wings on a bush that hung over the river, 
and the hippopotamus were a bare 200 yards 
away. 

No one caught a fish for a long, long 
time. Then Walter’s grandson had his rod tip 
snatched down into the water. Kasandula put 
both his hands under the little boy’s wrist, and 
heaved a two-pound blue bream out of the water, 
but it fell off and there were almost tears. They 
dropped the worm in again quickly, and again 
the fish was on, and again it fell off. But yet 
again it grabbed the worm, and this time fell 
off into the boat. The excitement was so intense 
that everyone was pop-eyed, including the fish. 
But Walter’s grandson had landed his first fish, 
thanks to Kasandula, whose deep river laugh 
mingled with the swirling of the waters. 

We now fished with even more enthusiasm, 
and after almost 30. casts I had a strike. There 
ensued a long-drawn-out battle with something 
very active, that fought a deep, fierce fight far 
down in the river. We were all convinced it 
could not be a tiger fish because it did not jump. 
But eventually we saw the stripes, the teeth 
and the red fins. It was foul-hooked on top of 
the head, which was evidently the reason for 
no acrobatics. Kasandula got the landing net 
under it, and then we had the fish in the boat, 
snapping its jaws like a mad dog. It was a ten- 
pounder, and we got it into a sack. 

That was the end of our fishing, and we 
collected the rest of our crew and made for the 
home landing-stage. There were dark clouds 
collecting, and the spray from the Falls looked 
like the smoke from a bush fire against the 
angry sky. We had the bream for dinner that 
night; the tiger fish I gave to the house boys. 
I gave Kasandula two shillings. ‘“‘Quite un- 
necessary,” said Walter Brown. But it was 
worth it just to hear that deep river laugh. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


THE CHARM OF CHINESE PORCELAIN 


By FRANK DAVIS 


SHOULD say that the Chinese, if 
I one can form an opinion from their 

art of, say, the past two thousand 
years only, have invariably possessed an 
intuitive understanding of birds and 
beasts. Whether they were laboriously 
carving in jade or making rough pottery 
figures of animals to furnish the tombs of 
important people during the first mil- 
lenium of our era, they managed to 
produce miniature works of art which are 
a good deal more than merely faithful 
models. They exhibit not just the 
appearance but the horsiness of horses 
and the cameliousness of camels, and in 
general this keen observation, allied to a 
no less keen sense of humour, persists 
throughout the centuries down to the day 
before yesterday. Incidentally they were 
quite good horsemasters at a very early 
stage; they had to be in order to cope 
with the nomads of the Northern borders 
for as long as they did. 

By the 18th century the Chinese 
potter’s control over his material was 
phenomenal. Nothing in the way of 
colour seemed to be beyond his capacity 
and the opinion has often been expressed 
that he became the victim of his own 
technical brilliance, to the exclusion of 
more formal virtues; that is, he was liable 
to forget that the innate beauty of a piece 
of porcelain resided in its design, in its 
structural rhythms, and not in the tricks 
he. could play with it. It is true enough 
that intricate decoration for decoration’s 
sake is to be found in much of the late 
porcelain; it is equally true that the finest 
products of the kilns during the 18th 
century, and particularly those of its 
early years, are of incomparable delicacy. 

As for birds and animals, the crane 
in Fig. 1 and the two hares in Fig. 2—or 
are they meant to be rabbits?—are first- 
class examples of their kind, beautifully 
observed. They came up at Sotheby’s on 
April 1. The crane’s feathers are incised 
in the body and are left unglazed round 
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1.—CHINESE 18th-CENTURY PORCELAIN CRESTED 
CRANE. The wings are picked out in black, the legs and 
beak in coral. Height 20 ins. £360 


the tail and down the neck to add 
emphasis to the main part; the wings are 
picked out in black, the beak and legs in 
coral. The single figure was bought for 
£360. A pair modelled in a similar 
manner was seen in the same rooms in 
1950. The hares, marked with long brown 
fur over a white glaze, the eyes picked out 
in dark brown, ears pricked—a very rare 
model—made £400. It is impossible to 
decide whether the Chinese were more 
amused by Europeans than Europeans 
were by Chinese. They certainly thought 
us exceedingly odd, in both manners and 
dress, and found means of expressing their 
point of view clearly enough in such 
figures as the two dancers in the centre of 
Fig. 2. This model is not unknown; a 
similar group was sold for £340 in 1955 
and a more elaborate example in 1956 for 
£520. There are also numerous other 
figures of.Europeans, and many paintings 
on vases and plates. Apart from their 


‘entertainment value—which is by no 


means to be despised—they glow here in 
the full range of famille-vose colours, the 
man in black tricorne hat, pale-blue 
flowered coat and iron-red waistcoat and 
breeches, the girl in blue-flowered head- 
dress, green bodice and iron-red skirt, the 
base picked out in salmon pink and red. 
The group changed hands at £380. 

The blue and white dish in Fig. 3 
comes into a different category altogether: 
that of the earliest blue and white 
porcelain of the 14th century. It seems 
to be unrecorded and is to be compared 
for style and technique with the remark- 
able series of Chinese blue and white 
pieces of the same period preserved in the 
shrine at Ardebil in Persia. Lotus, peony 
and wave ornament are the main themes 
of the concentric circles, with a central 
medallion formed of six segments, each 
containing, in white on a blue ground, 
Buddhist symbols. Altogether a noble 
dish, 18 inches in diameter;.no one was 
surprised to see it reach £680. 


2.—A PAIR, OF HARES AND DANCING EUROPEANS AS SEEN BY AN 18th-CENTURY CHINESE MODELLER. The hares, 7} ins. 
long, £400 for the pair; the dancers, 93 ins. high, £380 


} All I have mentioned were 9s 
exceptional pieces in what I~ 
venture to describeas a nice sort 
of sale, in which the less opulent 
found plenty of opportunities 
for spending £5 or £50 to good 
purpose. A lengthy list would 
be tedious, but perhaps a 
few random items will be of 
interest:—A pair of Japanese 
porcelain Kakiemon shallow 
bowls with six-lobed rims, 
painted with a flowering prunus 
branch, bamboo and rockwork 
in a palette of blue, turquoise- 
green, yellow and iron-red, £12; 
among a few Chinese mono- 
chrome porcelains a pair of 
bottles, 5 inches high, covered 
with a claiv-de-lune glaze, £8 
10s.; a set of eight blue and 
white saucer dishes, later imita- 
tions of an early Ming type, £6; 
an 18th-century famille-vose 
bowl, made for the European 
market, the exterior painted 
with figures on terraces, with 
mountainous landscapes and 
river scenes in the background, 
£26. This was a piece of senti- 
mental interest, as it was 
the bowl in which the Irish 
patriot Daniel O’Connell was 
christened. 

The chairs of Figs. 4 and 5, 
appeared in a furniture sale at 
Christie’s on March 27. The 
carved mahogany armchair of 
Fig. 4 is one of a pair, in- 
evitably called Chippendale as 
all such things are, but which 
could of course have been 
made by any one of a dozen or twenty good men 
of the period. It owes a great deal to French 
fashions and is none the worse for that. The 
details are uncommonly attractive, especially 
the toés, and the curves of the seat rail. Not 
everyone will agree with me in welcoming the 
very slight cabriole of the legs instead of a more 
pronounced bend, and some no doubt would 
prefer a wider sweep to the arms. However, 
chese two chairs were much admired and 
changed hands for 210 guineas each. 

I harbour a grievance against the whole 
tribe of English 18th-century chair-makers and 
sabinet-makers for their excessive modesty in 
30 rarely stamping or at least putting a label on 
their wares. They could scarcely be expected 
to realise what a high opinion we should have of 
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3.—l4th-CENTURY CHINESE BLUE AND WHITE DISH. Lotus, peony 


and wave ornament are the main themes of the concentric circles. 18 ins. 


£680 


in diameter. 


their best work two hundred years later, but it 
seems curious that they were so little publicity- 
minded; one would have thought that even in 
their own day one or two of them might have 
been sufficiently proud of their finest things to 
have signed them as a matter of course. As it is, 
where no documentary evidence is available— 
the original bills for example—we can only 
make the vaguest attributions based upon 
pattern-books, quality and style. We are how- 
ever spared one embarrassment which besets 
the collector of French furniture: no one is 
tempted to fake their signatures as some have 
faked the marks of Riesener or of Jacob. 

The less elaborate 18th-century chair, while 
not coming into the three-figure range, can 
hardly be described as cheap. There was a good 
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. example in the same sale, a 
whole set of a dozen Hepple- 
white-style mahogany dining 
chairs plus two armchairs; here 
are two of them in Fig 5. They 
are unpretentious enough, with 
their square tapering legs and 
plain stretchers; the uprights 
to the not quite rectangular 
backs are carved with beading 
and over-lapping long leaves; 
the borders are moulded and 
the seats are slightly serpentine- 
shaped. In short, their appar- 
ent simplicity conceals many 
agreeable subtleties. The four- 
teen sold for 480 guineas. It 
would appear that the market 
is prepared to absorb any 
number of unpretentious late- 
18th-century chairs at about 
£35 to £50 each, provided, 
naturally, that they are in 
a reasonable condition and 
possess this unmistakable dis- 
tinction. 

Others, which can _ bear 
comparison with those illus- 
trated here, were sold at 
Sotheby’s on April 11. A set of 
Sheraton-style mahogany chairs 
with cane seats, the rectangular 
backs filled with latticework, 
the top rails carved with panels 
of dog roses—two armchairs 
and ten others—sold for £400, 
while four late-18th-century 
armchairs with oval backs, 
carved and fluted arm supports 
and fluted and tapered legs 
made £210. These were very 
odd at first sight, for they were 
of mahogany and someone had painted them 
black—a strange manner in which to treat 
so beautiful and comparatively expensive a 
wood. 

The smaller Queen Anne bureau-cabinets 
are always in favour—indeed, the smaller they 
are as a general rule, the more they cost. There 
was a particularly nice specimen in the Christie 
sale mentioned above, only 29 inches in width. 
There is the usual arrangement of mirror-panelled 
door enclosing shelves, a small candleslide sloping 
front opening out to form the writing part and 
revealing pigeon-holes, and the normal short and 
long drawers beneath; there are plain columns to 
the sides surmounted by scroll capitals and with 
a moulded arched cresting, the walnut of a fine 
figure. It fetched 750 guineas. 


LONE OF A PAIR OF CARVED MAHOGANY CHIPPENDALE ARMCHAIRS. 420 gns. the pair. (Right) 5—TWO OF A SET OF 


TWELVE 18th-CENTURY MAHOGANY DINING CHAIRS AND TWO ARMCHAIRS. 


480 gns. for the set of fourteen 
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HOW SUNSPOTS CAUSE STORMS 


HIS is a year of maximum sunspot 
activity. The Press often brings news of 


radio fade-outs caused by sunspots, or more 
precisely by the solar eruptions called flares, 
which accompany sunspots and emit the dis- 
turbing ultra-violet radiations and streams of 
electrified particles. These also give rise to 
magnetic storms and Northern Lights. It is 
clear that all such occurrences will be strongest 
and most frequent at sunspot maxima, which 
recur every 11} years or so. But it is not 
equally well known that sunspots affect the 
weather in a definite though insidious and com- 
plicated way. 

Thus it has been established by observation 
that the annual mean temperatures are generally 
higher in most tropical and Arctic regions, by 
2 deg. F. or more, when the sunspots are few 
than when they are most numerous. The effect 
is stronger in winter, when the sun is closer, 


SUNSPOTS, WHICH CAUSE ELECTRICAL DISTURBANCES 


By V. A. FIRSOFF 


maximum, but these radiations are stopped high 
up in our atmosphere, and more particularly by 
the ozone layer some 20 miles above the ground. 
There the heating resulting from the absorption 
of flare emissions may be considerable, as 
exemplified by the high-altitude atmospheric 
soundings made in Berlin on February 24 and 
25, 1952, when a temperature rise of 72 deg. F. 
(40 deg. C.) was registered in the ozone layer. 
This heat gradually diffuses downwards over a 
period of days and the temperature of the upper 
air rises. 


The result is highly paradoxical. For if 


these radiations, not included in the Smith- 
sonian measurements, are taken into account, 
the sun is hotter during a sunspot maximum 
than during a minimum period, and the upper 
atmosphere of the earth follows suit; but the 
ground temperature behaves in precisely the 
In other words, the 


opposite way; it drops. 


(or snow) and greater storminess in the inter 
mediate parts, such as the British Isles. 

Thus in the previously considered 40-yea 
period the precipitation of rain and snow i 
north-western Europe, including Britain, i 
January, one of the wettest months, was abou 
47 per cent. higher at sunspot maxima than a 
sunspot minima. A similar connection has bee1 
traced over the 200 years since 1750, whet 
regular meteorological data first became avail 
able. But it is also reflected in the annua 
growth rings of Californian sequoias and in thi 
lamination of some lake deposits, which, at leas 
in some cases, are many millions of year 
old. 

Possibly, however, the strongest singl 
effect of a sunspot maximum is on the incidenc 
and intensity of electric storms. The averag 
difference in the frequency of these between | 
maximum and a minimum period is 20 per cent 


IN THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE, GIVING RISE TO STORMS ANT 


OTHER PHENOMENA. This year is a year of maximum sunspot activity; such maxima occur every 114 years or so. (Right) NORTHERN 
LIGHTS. These are more frequent at sunspot maxima than at other times 


than in summer, and according to H. H. 
Clayton’s World Weather Recovds the mean 
temperature for the month of January was fully 
8 deg. F. higher in the region of Spitzbergen at 
the sunspot minima than at the corresponding 
maxima during the 40-year period 1900-1939, 
though in Labrador and Greenland the effect 
was reversed. This is probably due to the fact 
that electrified particles are attracted towards 
the magnetic pole, where they warm up the high 
atmosphere. The British Isles, apart from East 
Anglia, were virtually unaffected by these tem- 
perature fluctuations, though not by the con- 
comitant general weather changes. 

From this one would infer that the sun 
radiates more heat when its visible surface is 
undisturbed by sunspots. Yet no unmistakable 
changes in the solar constant or the amount of 
heat of sun-rays at the distance of the earth 
from the sun have been discovered in the course 
of the 50 years’ researches carried out by the 
Smithsonian Institution in the U.S.A. This, 
however, is not quite the end of the story. 

As indicated above the emission of electri- 
fied particles and short ultra-violet rays from 
the sun reaches its peak at the sunspot 


hotter the sun, the colder the earth. The 
mechanism of this surprising inversion is not 
fully understood. Apart, however, from its 
influence, whether direct or indirect, on the 
temperature of the air and the ground, the sun- 
spots also affect the distribution of barometric 
pressure. 

Over the great ice sheets and in the tropical 
belts generally and over the large continental 
masses in winter there exist persistent high- 
pressure systems, which are balanced by semi- 
permanent atmospheric depressions over high 
oceanic latitudes, such as the Aleutian Low in 
the northern Pacific and the familiar Icelandic 
Low in the North Atlantic. In between these 
are sandwiched areas of changeable weather 
and cyclonic turbulence. 

Now with the increase in the number of sun- 
spots the pressure rises in the anticyclonic 
regions, where it is already high. Since, how- 
ever, this cannot occur without a withdrawal of 
air from other parts of the atmosphere, there 
must be a corresponding drop in the cyclonic 
low-pressure areas, including the Icelandic Low. 
As an usphot of these changes the whole atmo- 
spheric circulation is intensified, with more rain 


for the whole world, but much more for ou 
latitudes and the north of the British Isles 1 
particular. 

The type of vertical atmospheric instabilit 
such as occurs at the head of an advancing col 
front or when a steady warm south-eastern a 
stream meets polar air, gives rise to thunde: 
storms and also favours the formation of hai 
large raindrops being carried up by powerft 
ascending air currents to the heights where th 
temperature drops below freezing-point. Hai 
stones vary in size. In fact, several types of ha 
are.distinguished in some countries. The Frene 
differentiate between the ordinary hail, whic 
they call gréle, the small hail, termed gvész/, an 
neige voulée, the soft white hail known to skie! 
as ‘“‘corn snow” and quite common on th 
British hills in spring. Whatever the linguist 
refinements, hailstones, comparatively harmles 
as a rule, do occasionally attain dangerov 
dimensions and may cause casualties, as well 2 
serious damage to roofs, chimney-pots an 
greenhouses. 

We are now at the peak of a sunspot max 
mum. and hail and thunder must be expectec 
It was during another sunspot maximum 


HAILSTONES WHICH FELL IN NORTHAMPTONSHIRE IN SEPTEMBER, 1935, A SUNSPOT MAXIMUM YEAR. 


in 1935, that the most remarkable fully 
authenticated English hailstorm occurred in 
Northamptonshire (one of the stormy counties 
stretching northwards from the Thames Valley 
to the Pennine ridge). On September 22 hail- 
stones as large as golf balls, and even tennis balls, 
fell in abundance, and holes made by some of 
them in a concrete roof indicated diameters 
of over 4 inches. 

There exist far more spectacular reports of 
lumps of ice falling here and there at various 
times and places. One of the many books on 
flying saucers maintains that The Times re- 
ported the fall of a block of ice weighing 25 lb. 
in a Cricklewood meadow on August 4, 1847. 
I was interested in this information and enlisted 
‘the help of The Times librarian in an attempt 
to trace it, with a wholly negative result. The 
same applies to the “‘hailstone’’ said to have 
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stones were as large as tennis balls 


been 20 feet in diameter and to have crashed 
“with a singular peal of thunder”’ at Ord in 
Scotland in August, 1849. Ord, lying in a rather 
desolate part of Caithness, is the sort of place 
where anything might have happened in 1849 
without anybody hearing about it, but one can- 
not help reflecting that Hogmanay would have 
been a more appropriate time for this than 
August. As things are the verdict must be a 
Scottish one of not proven. 

Still, E. G. Bilham mentions in The Climate 
of the British Isles an authenticated case where 
hailstones attained in America the size of grape- 
fruit, while that unimpeachable, indeed formid- 
able, treatise, Physics of the Aw by W. J. 
Humphreys, contains the following passage 
(pp. 274-5): “.. . hail, lumps of ice more or less 
irregular in outline and generally consisting of 
concentric layers of clearish ice and compact 


NEW PLAN FOR RABBIT CONTROL 


PINIONS differ as to the moral or prac- 
tical justification for the continued use 
of myxomatosis as our principal weapon 

against the rabbit. But there is, surely, one 
conclusion with which all those familiar with 
the problems of pest control should agree: the 
general improvement in farming conditions, 
which is the direct result of the disease, must be 
maintained. 

As we have already discovered to our cost, 
man-made schemes take time to evolve and put 
into operation. During this necessarily lengthy 
period the rabbits are “busy ing themselves with 
the rapid reproduction of their species. 


Clearance Societies 


So far our plans have met with only modi- 
tied success. The latest and, so far, the most 
ambitious scheme sponsored by the Ministry 
looks as though it might lead to success. It is 
proposed to form rabbit clearance societies in 
every county in England and Wales, to be com- 
posed of farming owners and tenants whose 
Jands, as far as “possible, adjoin one another. 
Within these blocks concerted action of every 
feasible kind is to be taken against the rabbits. 
All expenses incurred will, if approved and not 
in excess of certain limits, be subsidised by an 
official contribution of £1 for every £1 sub- 
scribed by members. 

The theoretical advantages of such a plan, 
if it can be got under way, are many. Those of 
us who farm in a comparatively small way 
would, presumably, no longer incur the heavy 
Joss in man-hours entailed by trying ourselves 


to eliminate scattered pockets of rabbits; nor 
would we be forced to hire expensive help—to 
the tune of 9s. 6d. an hour, plus cost of materials 
used—from the Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittee. Then the scheme would have the great 
advantage of creating permanent machinery 
which could cope swiftly and effectively with 
local infestations. And it would also be the 
means of keeping the rural public—which is 
only too apt to sink into a pleasant state of 
lethargy where the depredations of rabbits, and 
—awake to the 


pigeons, are concerned ever- 
impending danger. Finally, such an arrange- 
ment would foster the idea, so essential if 


vermin is to be effectively attacked, that the 
best way of helping oneself is to help one’s 
neighbour. 

two main obstacles to the 
scheme will be too much bureaucratic control 
and insufficient local organisation. There will 
be, if the Ministry’s recommendations are to be 
followed, no small amount of (presumably 
unpaid) paper work to be done by secretaries of 
Preliminary meetings must be adver- 
tised and arranged, leaflets produced and dis- 
tributed, and boundaries and programmes 
agreed upon. The and scope of individual 
members’ contributions must also be considered 
and agreed. Moreover, it is recommended that 
a society should get itself registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act, which 
demands that each society should consist of at 
least seven share-holding members. Last, no 
grant-in-aid will be admissible without the 
production of properly audited accounts, showing 


As I see it, the 


societies. 


scale 
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Some of the 


snow. It occurs only in connection with thunder- 
storms and may be of any size up to that, at 
least, of a baseball or large orange, such as fell 
in considerable quantities at Annapolis and 


other points at Maryland on June 22, 1915. 
Indeed, much larger stones have occasionally 


been reported and presumably have occurred. 
At any rate, in some instances, stock in the 
fields have been killed by blows from hailstones 
of unusual size.” 

Let this be an open challenge to Russian 
meteorologists to produce a record of hailstones 
as large as water melons, say, on an anniversary 
of the October Revolution in southern Kazakh- 
stan. As for Britain, however, failing Crickle- 
wood and Ord, we shall have to rest content 
with tennis balls and small oranges. 

Third illustration: Northamptonshire Natural 
History Society. 


By ESMOND LYNN-ALLEN 


detailed items of expenditure incurred by the 
society—which must include information as to 
what staff has been employed for the specified 
purpose on various occasions. This last regula- 
tion, particularly, may be calculated to produce 
no mean headache for the secretary concerned. 
Some help regarding these matters will, appar- 
ently, be forthcoming from official agricultural 
bodies. And it will be needed. 


ba) 


The Psychological Aspect 
There is also the psychological aspect to be 
considered. It is a national characteristic to 


distrust even the benevolent interference of 
strangers—and particularly of official strangers 
—in the conduct of our own affairs. And 


farmers, as a body, are quite certainly no less 
averse than are the rest of us to any apparent 
interference or undue regimentation. 

I may have seemed to lay too great a stress 
upon the clerical difficulties. But anyone who 
has had experience of trying to work out an 
answer from facts and figures obtained through 
variously competent members of a rural com- 
munity may appreciate potential 
difficulty 

Yet there seems to be no essential reason 
why rabbit clearance societies should not suc- 
ceed provided that the administered 


the 


plan is 


with tact and realism and carried into effect 
with keenness and the will to win. And, if we 
have learned nothing else about the business, 


we should at least have realised by now that 
unco-ordinated assault by individuals is waste- 


ful in time, money and man-power. 
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N Monday, April 21, the opening 
took place of the new Inner 


Temple Library, in which tye 
Society’s 90,000 books after 17 years 
of cramped and hunted existence are 
now housed more splendidly than 
they have ever been before. The 
original library, which was on the site 
of the present one, was badly 
damaged along with the rest of the 
Inner Temple in the bombing at the 
end of 1940, and finally destroyed in 
the great blitz of May, 1941. But the 
books had fortunately already been 
stored, scattered widely over the 
country in some twelve places. 
In 1943 a certain number were 
brought back and housed in 
2, King’s Bench Walk; more followed 
in 1947, making nearly 50,000 in all, 
far. more than the building could 
house in comfort. The remaining 
40,000 were stored down. by the 
Embankment in that extraordinary 


Noahis = Ark sot corrugated 
iron which was. originally put 
Mpa Dye ache, eAdmiralty las) aa 
gunnery training range for 


the adjoining training ship, 
H.M.S. President. 

The new library forms part of 
the headquarters building of the 
Inner Temple, which was designed 
by T. W. Sutcliffe, a.r.1.B.a., and 
adjoins the new Great Hall. The 
library occupies the two top floors; 
the rest is filled by the Society’s 
offices and by the private rooms of 
the Benchets. Ihe entrance is 


on the west side of King’s 
Bench Walk, immediately across 
the) road, from) No; = 2) * from 


which it took ten days to shift 

the books into the new library; to avoid the 
steps a wooden bridge was built from one 
door to the other, and the books were carted 
across on trolleys. The plan of the library is 
approximately L-shaped. In the short arm of 
the L are the staircases, the Librarian’s room 
and various small rooms, including one for the 
library’s own bindery and a pleasant room 
entirely devoted to past copies of The Times. 
The main rooms are in the long branch of the L, 
which runs west from King’s Bench Walk. 
On its south side is a splendid run of three great 
rooms, of which the central and biggest (Fig. 2) 
measures approximately 53 ft. by 27 ft. These 
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THE INNER TEMPLE LIBRARY RE-HOUSED 


1—ONE OF THE DOORWAYS LEADING 


CENTRAL ROOM 


rooms go up through two storeys, with gal- 
leries running round them at the intermediate 
floor level. To the back of them are two storeys 
of smaller rooms, over a dozen in all and of a 
very great variety of shape and size (Fig. 3). 
There is nothing adventurous or experi- 
mental about these rooms, which are un- 
ashamedly modelled on late-17th- and 18th- 
century prototypes. But the heart of every 
book-lover must immediately be warmed on 
coming into them; for they are supremely 
workable-in rooms and give him exactly what 
he wants, the possibility of reading in comfort, 
and in spacious and yet intimate surroundings. 
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INTO THE 


The smaller rooms are friendly and 
unassuming; the big rooms extremely 
dignified, but never pretentious or 
pompous. The whole library is care- 
fully planned on a principle that was 
first worked out in the pre-war 
library, that of giving the maximum 
variety of choice to the reader, who 
can sit at tables of every kind and size, 
and in rooms that range from the 
grand to the small and informal. 

The material and workmanship 
of the fittings are of high quality. 
The woodwork, including the tables, 
is of very attractive colouring, 
with bookcases, doors and _ balus- 
trades of grey-brown English oak, 
and floors of polished sapele 
mahogany. The big pedimented 
doorways leading into the central 
room (Fig. 1) are fine examples of 
traditional design. The long line of 
brass candelabra that hang at regular 
intervals along the centre of the 
ceiling is one of the pleasantest 
features of the main rooms. The 
galleries are cleverly lit by fluorescent 
tubes set in the balustrades. The 
heating is by oil-fired boiler, and 
comes mainly from the ceilings, 
above which run a complicated criss- 
cross of pipes; though there are addi- 
tional small radiators beneath the 
windows. Various ingenious features 
have been incorporated, such as a 
permanently illuminated plan on top 
of the gallery balustrading, to show 
the run of the shelf numberings. 

The MSS. strong room has a 
window closable by steel shutters 
when the strong room is not in 
use, and fusible links in the ven- 
tilators, which seal them at a 
certain heat; so that supposing a fire should 
break out among the MSS. it is automatically 
cut off from the rest of the library. 

The contents of the library are by no means 
restricted to law books. It has, among others, 
good sections on English history and literature, 
biography and genealogy and heraldry and is 
particularly strong in English topography. The 
main treasure of the manuscripts is the collection 
bequeathed by the 17th-century archivist and 
antiquary, William Petyt (d. 1707). This in- 
cludes a number of fine medizval illuminated 
MSS, some of which it is intended to exhibit in 
a show-case in the Library. M.G, 


2.—THE GREAT CENTRAL ROOM. 


(Right)—3.—UP ON THE GALLERY FLOOR 
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HARROW’S VICTORY IN THE HALFORD HEWITT 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


HE tale of this year’s Halford Hewitt 

tournament at Deal is a tale often told. 

Every ten years or so those long proven 
antagonists, Harrow and Charterhouse, meet in 
the final. This was the fourth time of striving 
and this was Harrow’s third triumph. 

There were none of the alarms and des- 
perate excursions into extra holes on this 
golden Sunday afternoon that there were last 
year, when Watson’s won for the first time. But 
for a long while Carthusian hopes were high. 
Until the turn and beyond they held a slight 
edge in three matches and at no time was the 
balance worse than even. 

For almost a decade Charterhouse have 
been in a state of transition since the halcyon 
days of Thompson, Middleton, White, Prain, 
Longhurst and others. Not since 1949 had they 
won and now, after what was a comparatively 
calm passage to the final, save for an early 
struggle with Clifton, the prize once more was 
within their grasp. But it was not to be. The 
first two Harrow pairs, David Blair and Eustace 
Crawley, followed by K. W. Walker and 
Crawley pére, finished in the grand manner, and 
D. H. Holland and the elder Proctor trans- 
formed their game from apparently certain 
defeat to victory within the space of six holes. 


Charterhouse Successes 


This game was the kernel, of the whole 
proceeding because while it was approaching 
its destiny the last two Charterhouse pairs were 
finally getting their noses in front. In the end 
they won on the 17th green. Whether they 
, would have done had the pressure and the 
people suddenly descended upon them, as it can 
do so disconcertingly in these team affairs, will 
never be known. But Carthusians will believe 
that they would have won, and no one has 
the right to say otherwise. 

One of the great charms of this wonderful 
tournament, especially from the watcher’s view 
is that most of the matches invariably produce 
an easily recognisable climax. Everything is 
proceeding smoothly, a blow here and a blow 
there, with neither side yielding; perhaps for an 
hour or even two there is no indication of the 
turn of fortune. Then, often abruptly, the 


whole outcome depends on one game. The issue 
is sharp and alive and the players in that game 


TWO HISTORIC HOUSES TO RECEIVE GRANTS 


ONE OF TWO ORIGINAL EARLY-18th-CENTURY PAVILIONS AT WOTTON HOUSE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


know the supreme test that a golfer can be called 
upon to face—that of playing a foursome in a 
team match with the destiny of all his fellows 
within his keeping. f 

Thus it was when John Beck and R. S. G. 
Scott, an admirable foursomes union, were hold- 
ing Blair and the younger Crawley splendidly, 
and arare partnership of youth, in Bristowe, and 
F. G. C. Weare, who played for Charterhouse 
long before the war, would not permit Walker 
and Leonard Crawley to get away. Scott, who 
swings the club with such an agreeable, almost 
drowsy rhythm, had squared the match with a 
fine putt on the 13th, but immediately the game 
slipped from them. Beck’s approach putt to the 
next hole for once was not immaculate, Blair 
holed a brutally long one on the 15th and two 
majestic wooden club shots brought Harrow a 
great four and victory on the 16th. 

I doubt whether anyone owning to the 
early sixties has ever appeared in the final 
before. Weare has played a great part in 
rebuilding the Charterhouse side and played 
extremely well this year. But inevitably the 
flesh weakens. Although Bristowe stayed 
execution with a vast putt over a cruel 
double borrow on the 15th, the damage was 
done. Walker, who hails from the remoter 
reaches of Scotland, and Leonard Crawley 
played the last two holes perfectly, and Walker’s 
three iron shot to the 18th green closed’ the 
door impressively and unanswerably. 

Meanwhile news of a Harrow recovery in 
the third match was filtering through. Proctor 
and Holland were three down and seven to 
play and then won five of the next six holes, 
partly through their own fine golf and partly 
by taking advantage of opponents’ mistakes— 
not always easy to do when crisis approaches. 
Proctor in a sense was Harrow’s man of the 
hour. He had been the steadying influence 
throughout, for Holland’s considerable power 
was not always applied in the right direction. 
As they came to the 17th one up it was 
obvious that the whole match was in the 
balance. Charterhouse were straight and short 
in two while Proctor had to redeem a long 
pulled drive from the rough. He did so bravely 
and then, after Royds had missed a _ horrid 
downhill putt of six feet for salvation, calmly 
holed from four yards for the match. He had 


saved a deal of anxiety for Harrovians behind, 
who were still holding on gamely. They included 
Raymond Oppenheimer, who finds ecstasy in 
many things, but not nowadays in desperate 
finishes involving himself. He had played well 
for a man with only seven rounds behind him 
in the previous year, but the Harrow captain’s 
decision to include him instead of D. F. Ashton 
was a little strange. The shuffling of pairs may 
have caused heartburning in some Harrow 
breasts, but at least it was in the spirit of the 
occasion and it brought home the bacon. 


17 Games Without Defeat 


Both sides moved almost peacefully, indeed 
with no great excitement, through their morn- 
ing engagements. For an hour neither Harrow 
nor Eton gave any quarter, and then suddenly 
the first two games slipped quietly out of Eton’s 
control. Scrutton and M. G. O’Brien were two 
up after eight, but lost three of the next four 
holes. When Blair hit a superb shot to the 
short 14th and Scrutton, who was not quite 
himself, failed to match it, the die was cast. 
Golf has few sights as handsome as the hard 
elegance of Blair’s swing as he strikes a long 
shot through a linksland wind. A sad succession 
of putting errors lost A. C. Gore and P. F. 
Gardiner-Hill their match to Crawley and 
Walker, but the most remarkable victory was 
that of J. G. Blackwell and R. A. Proctor, who 
ended a sequence of 17 games without defeat 
by J. R. Earl and R. M. Turnbull. 

Leys had confounded all expectation, 
including probably their own, by reaching the 
semi-final for the first time at the expense, let 
it be noted, of Loretto and Marlborough, 
among others. They confounded no more. 
Charterhouse won almost at their ease. But it 
was good to see Leys go so far. Their perform- 
ance will give heart to some of the lesser brethren. 

Rarely can there have been such a day for 
the finals. From dawn, when a fleecy mist rolled 
back from the sea, until long after the tumult 
had died, the sun shone warm down the path 
of the wind, which was strong enough to demand 
careful judgcment. The great holes coming 
home were just right, within range of two 
strokes, but mighty good ones they had to be, 
and, in the final reckoning, it was probably this 
which turned the balance towards Harrow. 


The main block was 


rebuilt in 1820, and remodelled inside in 1929. Grants have been made for general repairs to both house and pavilions, under the scheme initiated 


by the Historic Buildings and Ancient Monuments Act, 1953. 
built c. 1726-1753 to the designs of William Adam. The splendid hall plasterwork is by Joseph Enzer. 


(Right) THE HALL, 


same scheme, is for eradication of dry rot 


ARNISTON HOUSE, 


The house was 
made under the 


MIDLOTHIAN. 


The present grant, 
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SHEILA WILLCOX’S TRIUMPH AT BADMINTON 


By PHYLLIS HINTON 


1958 


THE DRESSAGE 


RING DURING THE BADMINTON THREE-DAY HORSE TRIALS. The Trials were won by Miss Sheila Willcox 


for the second time running. Laurien, ridden by Major D. Allhusen, who came second, is in the ring 


P XHE Badminton Horse Trials, held last 

week, resulted in a personal triumph for 

Miss Sheila Willcox, of Lytham St. Anne’s, 
Lancashire, with her beautiful horse, High and 
Mighty, an attractive dun gelding with a charm- 
ing temperament by the thoroughbred sire, 
Control, out of a mare called Jealousy, who was 
half Arab and half Highland pony. They were 
the winners for the second year in succession 
and on this occasion with far better marks than 
those of any other competitor. 

H.M. the Queen and Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother arrived at Badminton House as 
guests of the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort 
on the second day of the dressage phase, which 
took place in front of Badminton House. They 
showed keen interest in the first two phases of 
the Trials, consisting of the dressage and, on the 
Friday, the speed, endurance and cross-country 
test. The Duke of Edinburgh, who had been 
suffering from a severe cold, joined the Royal 
party for the final show-jumping on Saturday, 
at which the Queen Mother was not present. 

Sixty horses out of the 90 entered competed 
in the dressage, judged by Mrs. Johnstone, 
Mrs. P. J. Gold and Colonel V. D. S. Williams, 

‘and, unquestionably, the standard was, as a 
whole, higher than ever. Some particularly 


brilliant performances were given on the after- 
noon, during which the Queen and the Queen 
Mother were present, notably that of Sheila 
Willcox and High and Mighty, who between 
them achieved a record low marking of 37 
penalty points. 

Wild Venture, a bold horse who always 
manages to give the impression that he carries 
out the dressage simply to indulge the caprice 
of his sporting owner-rider, Mr. E. E. Marsh, 
came in with considerable dash to perform a test 
which brought him second to High and Mighty 
with only 59.67 penalty points—no mean 
feat—and Miss Anneli Drummond-Hay was 
third (62.33) with Mr. R. T. Whiteley’s big 
horse, Pluto, who stands 17 h.h. She is a very 
accomplished young horsewoman, and close 
behind her was Miss Virginia Gilligan on the 
15.2h.h. mare, Jungle Queen (65). Fifth was Mr. 
J. J. Beale with Fulmer Folly. Mr. Beale was later 
to incur considerable disappointment and two 
falls when this horse was eliminated during the 
cross-country phase and his second string, 
Hansel, retired during the steeplechase. 

There could be no more delightful sur- 
roundings than those of the beautiful Badmin- 
ton estate in Gloucestershire for the test over 
roads and tracks, the steeplechase and the cross- 


a 


MISS SHEILA WILLCOX ON HIGH AND MIGHTY AT THE WATER JUMP IN THE 
CROSS-COUNTRY EVENT. She won the event easily 


country, held on the day following the dressage, 
and on this occasion the air was milder than for 
weeks, the sun shone and the going was good. 

Many thousands of people who had arrived 
by train, coach and car, scattered over the lovely 
countryside, but the enjoyment of the day was 
marred by an unfortunate accident, when Major 
D. P. H. Dyson, R.A., riding his experienced 
horse, Henry Farman, had a bad fall at the 
15th obstacle, the Pedestrian Crossing, a fence 
consisting of parallel bars of birch with some 
bars shorter than others. The horse was lamed, 
though not, I believe, seriously, and Major Dyson 
fractured both shoulder blades. 

This year the quarry was near the be- 
ginning instead of the end of the cross-country 
phase, and was jumped in the reverse direction, 
with alterations in the fences. 

The Irish contingent is always a pleasure 
to watch during this phase of the Trials and 
Miss Penelope Moreton, riding Lieut.-Colonel 
J. Hume Dudgeon’s grey mare, Just Maggie, 
made a very good job of the Trakener obstacle 
(post and rails set in the centre of a 6 ft. wide 
ditch of water). Unfortunately, Mr. lan 
Dudgeon on Mrs.. G. Fasenfeld’s Charleville, 
winner at Harewood last year, withdrew during 
the steeplechase section. Both Mr. Freeman 
Jackson on Sonnet and his daughter, Virginia, 


‘on Liscarrol, completed all three phases of the 


Trials successfully. 

Countryman, a charming horse of great 
character, now owned and ridden by Mr. David 
Somerset, stood sixth at the end of the day with 
a score of + 14.20, one above Mr. Marsh on 
Wild Venture, who had made one mistake at a 
cross-country obstacle and whose marks were 
+ 10.73, which put him down to seventh place. 

Miss Sheila Willcox and High and Mighty 
were away out in the lead at the end of the day 
with a score of + 78.20, and Miss Anneli 
Drummond-Hay and Pluto were nearest them 
with + 26.07. Major Allhusen on his capable 
and experienced horse, Laurien, was third, Miss 
Gilligan fourth and Commander Oram, with our 
old friend Copperplate (reserve to the 1956 
British Olympic team), fifth. 

Several young male riders, both Army 
officers and civilians, achieved good scores and 
were well in the running. It is to be hoped that 
some of them will be available to represent us in 
international competitions in due course. All 
the leading girl riders, whether on their own or 
someone else’s horse, have worked very hard to 
gain the experience which is vital if any real 
success is to be achieved in this type of com- 
petition, but comparatively few young men 
have had, or have, the necessary time available, 
and they deserve much credit for their achieve- 
ments. Another point to be borne in mind is 
the fact that the cross-country phase in the 
Olympic Games is severer than is the case at 
Badminton and a horse which can do well at 
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Elizabeth Colquhoun, who had accomplished a 
; good average during the previous days, pro- 
duced a clear round and is evidently a horse 
who should do very well, given time. Absalom, 
owned and ridden by Mr. S. H. Walford, of the 
17/21 Lancers, and sired by Lion of Judah, has 
been competing successfully in Germany and 
shows good form. He was lying tenth previous 
to the show-jumping, during which he accom- 
plished a clean round. Last came Mr. Marsh 
and Wild Venture, the latter looking, as always, 
a great horse. They had one fence down. 

The Queen presented the Daily Telegraph 
challenge cup to Miss Sheila Willcox, winner of 
the first prize of £150. Her score was + 68.2. 
Major Allhusen was second with Laurien 
(+ 21.2) and Miss Anneli Drummond-Hay 
third with Pluto (+ 6.07). Fourth was Com- 
mander Oram with Copperplate (+ 4.33); fifth, 
Miss Virginia Gilligan with Jungle Queen (+ 1); 
sixth, Mr. E. E. Marsh with Wild Venture 
(+ 0.73); seventh, Mr. David Somerset with 
Countryman (— 5.8); eighth, Miss G. Morrison 
with Benjamin Bunny (— 15.47); ninth, 
Mr. S. H. Walford with Absalom (— 27.33); 
games aS Aaa Colquhoun with Dear Brutus 
a a “ ae — .4); eleventh, Capt. J. M. Cavenagh with 
; ‘oy ny Lal lil — . Landfall (— 34.67). bie Z 
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MISS WILLCOX COMPETING IN THE 
SHOW-JUMPING EVENT. (Right) MAJOR 
D. ALLHUSEN, RUNNER-UP IN THE 
TRIALS, JUMPING ON LAURIEN 


these Trials may not be physically capable of 
pulling out that little bit extra which is required 
for the Games. 

And so to the final day. Short of some 
exceptional catastrophe, Sheila Willcox was 
bound to be the winner, but the other placings 
were still uncertain. The show-jumping course 
looked very tricky and full of twists—in fact, 
asking for trouble. The first to achieve a clear 
round was Capt. M. F. Whiteley, of the Rifle 
Brigade, on Happy Wanderer, followed by 
another faultless performance by Samuel John- 
son, owned and well ridden by Miss Ann Kesler. 

Mr. Michael Allhusen, the son of Major 
Allhusen, owner of Laurien, gave a fine per- 
formance with his Dachs, but little Jungle 
Queen, who was lying fourth, alarmed her 
backers by achieving 20 faults (she knocked two 
obstacles). So did Pluto, who was then standing 
third. Boldevil, a horse who has done very well 
in the past and who was ridden throughout by 
Mrs. Collins (formerly Miss Stedman), was on 
top of his form and he, too, jumped clear. 

An Anglo-Arab, a very beautiful chestnut 
by the famous sire, Farceur VIII, and certainly 
one of the best-looking horses present, was pre- 
sented perfectly at the 12 obstacles by his rider, 
Mr. Andrea Zindel, who has competed at 
Windsor and Badminton as a member of the 
Swiss team. This 16 h.h. horse, who achieved 
another clear round, has done well in both 
point-to-points and show jumping in Switzer- 
land, which is perhaps surprising in view of the 
different style required for each of these 
activities. However, I learned with interest 
that in all probability some Anglo-Arabs will be 
brought to this country and trained for horse 
trials. They are very intelligent horses with 
considerable stamina, and one wonders how 
they will compare with animals of the stamp of 
Col. Weldon’s great horse, Kilbarry (now dead), 
who won both Windsor and Badminton. 

When High and Mighty entered the ring 
towards the end of the show-jumping phase he 
was greeted with considerable interest, as 
although he could have walked light-heartedly 
through five of the 12 obstacles and still have 
been the victor, something special is always 
expected of him. Determined to provide the 
anticipated thrill, he jumped in fine style until, 
with a remarkable sense of theatre which 
brought forth gasps of amazement, he seemed 
to stop at the last fence when almost in mid-air 
and then cleared it very efficiently, with the 
minimum of disturbance to Miss Willcox’s 
excellent seat. He had only ten faults. 

Then came Major Allhusen on Laurien, 
jumping superbly to secure a clean oes ant g s : ; 

Z vi {r. David Somerset, clocke s : BAe. ss 
re a 15.2 hh. gelding by MISS ANNELI DRUMMOND-HAY, WHO ACHIEVED THIRD PLACE IN THE TRIALS, 
Henry Tudor, owned and ridden by Miss TAKING A JUMP ON PLUTO IN THE CROSS-COUNTRY EVENT. Pluto stands 17 huh. 
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INCE BLUNDELL HALL, LANCASHIRE—II 


THE PROPERTY OF THE INCE BLUNDELL SETTLED ESTATE, LANCASHIRE 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Some description is given of the remarkable 

collection of pictures formed c. 1770-1803 by Henry 

Blundell. In 1847 the estate passed to Thomas 
Weld- Blundell, when the house was enlarged. 


ESIDES, and even before he began, amass- 
B ing the immense assemblage of Classical 

sculpture brought to Ince between 1777 
and 1803, Henry Blundell was buying pictures, 
of which he became a, perhaps more, discri- 
minating collector: his catalogue made in 1803 
itemises nearly 200 paintings and drawings. 
There are now 349 paintings and 325 drawings, 
some of outstanding importance; but, having 
rarely been exhibited, they are little known. 
Although for the most part they hang in rooms 
built after his death by a remote kinsman, it 
will be convenient to notice a selection of them 
before narrating the circumstances that, after 
the collector’s death and that of his son, brought 
the direct family succession to an end and 
changed the appearance of the house. These 
events may partly account also for the dis- 
appearance of virtually all documentation, 
other than such notes as Blundell included in 
his catalogue, that might give the pictures’ 
provenance and date of acquisition. When 
Waagen visited Ince about 1850 he noted this 
absence of information, and formed the impres- 
sion that “‘the collecting of early Netherlandish, 
German, and some early Italian works, in which 
by far the most important part of the collection 
consists, must have occurred pretty early as 
regards the taste for art’’; whereas “‘the later 
Italian and Netherlandish schools must have 
been obtained at about the same time as the 
sculpture was collected” (he presumably meant 
the later acquisitions, c. 1800). 

This seems to be broadly true, though there 
are notable exceptions. For instance, the ver- 
sion of Andrea del Sarto’s Holy Family with 
SS. Ann and John (in the Louvre; another is at 
Burghley) above the fireplace (Fig. 2) is given 
as bought from the Carthusians in Paris as 
early as 1772 (not 1777 as Waagen stated) ; and 
probably the splendid Sebastiano Ricci, illus- 
trated in the first article, was obtained about 
the same time: neither of them a “‘primitive.”’ 
On the other hand, one of the most notable 
early Netherlands paintings was bought (from 
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1.—THE SOUTH FRONT AND PROSPECT TOWER (NO 1 LONGER & EXISTING). 


cL sick mala ab ete 


From 


a water-colour by J. Hindley, 1790, at Stonor Park 


the Abbey of Tronchiennes-les-Gand) after the 
first catalogue was completed, i.e. in or after 
1803. Seen on the right of Fig. 4, it is The 
Virgin and Child Enthroned between Saints, 
probably St. Louis IX of France and his queen, 
St. Margaret of Provence. It was believed by 
the collector to be by Mabuse; but although 
it is so distinctive and accomplished in style, 
its painter is not identifiable to modern critics. 
To the left are seen the delightful Madonna of 
the Cherries—so called from the fruit which she 
is giving to the Child—by Joos van Cleeve and 
The Virgin Adoring the Child by Jacopo de 
Sellaio. These “primitives” do appear to have 
been bought before 1800; and so possibly was 
Blundell’s outstanding treasure, the celebrated 
little Virgin and Child, signed and dated 1432 
by Jan Van Eyck, which in 1922 was acquired 
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2.—THE SOUTH WALL OF THE PICTURE GALLERY OR SALOON 


for 30,000 guineas by the Felton Bequest for 
the Melbourne Gallery. To the left of the 
chimney-piece is Journey of the Magi—through 
a mountainous landscape—by the Master of 
St. Bartholemew (c. 1500-30). To its right, 
The Madonna and Child Enthroned with Angels 
is ascribed to a follower of Memling, the tiny 
Virgin and Child below it to Dirck Bouts, and 
beyond the door to the right hangs a generally ac 
cepted Bernardo Daddiof the same subject: 13th- 
15th-century works of which it would be interest 
ing to know the actual dates of acquisition. 

It was in the 1790s that Frederick Hervey, 
4th Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry, was 
buying works by ‘‘Cimabue, Giotto, andalltheold 
pedantry of painting that seemed,’ as he wrote, 
“to show the progress of art at its resurrection, ” 
together with ‘“‘marbles without end.”’ Blundell’s 
scope and intuition were equally 
wide, but he also had the perception 
to buy three of the finest of Richard 
Wilson’s larger works, at a time when 
he had few patrons, even inviting 
him to Ince (he died in 1782) to super 
vise their hanging in suitable lights. 
In the present gallery they are 
(Fig. 3): on the left The Distant View 
of Rome from Tivoli, that Wilson 
regarded as “‘the best picture he had 
ever painted”’;* beyond, The Ruins 
of Tivoli, another of his favourites; 
and at the far end Summer Evening: 
the Fall of Phaeton. Numerous Dutch 
and Italian landscapes, e.g. Ruysdael, 
Canaletto, Milet, and Delane (the 
Irish Claude) were mostly among the 
earlier acquisitions. 

There are no _ references t0 
pictures in the collector’s letters at 
Stonor; he consulted his son-in-law 
only on sculpture, though helping 
him, 1796-99, with the glazing of the 
chapel there by introducing Francis 
Eginton and inspecting his factory at 
Handsworth. But there is an inter 
esting drawing of Ince (reproduced in 
Fig. 1, by the kindness of the Hon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherman Stonor), and 
the letters make allusion to some of 
Blundell's other interests. The 
drawing, by J. Hindley (unrecorded 
as an artist and, judging by his 
signature, perhaps more of a scribe), 
depicts a Gothick prospect tower, of 
which no trace now remains but 


* W.T. Whitley, Artists and Their Friends 


England. 
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3.—THE GALLERY LOOKING WEST, WITH THE THREE LARGE CANVASES BY RICHARD WILSON 


which was probably built by Blundell 
about 1770, southwards of the house, 
in connection with his enclosing and 
planting of the park. “I am busy with 
my hay,” he writes to Stonor in July, 
1800, and he goes on to complain about 
his son’s lethargy: “only Charles is with 
me; he takes no field sports, neither 
shooting, coursing, nor hunting, though 
his horses are always in physic. He visits 
few.... What a different life I led at his 
years!” Three years later: ‘“‘My son has 
expressed a violent dislike to both his 
sisters’ (Mrs. Stonor and Mrs. Stephen 
Tempest, of Broughton, Yorkshire). In 
1809 the old man’s sight was failing and 
an amanuensis writes of his ‘““elopements”’ 
to the garden to see (probably “‘feel” 
would be truer) his beloved marbles. 
When he died in 1810 it devolved on his 
two sons-in-law to arrange for his monu- 
ment in Sefton Church, erected in 1813 by 
S. and F. Franceys, of Liverpool, but 
executed by John Gibson under the super- 
vision of his early patron William Roscoe. 
The epitaph truly and well describes the 
great squire and collector: 

Blest with all that life to man endears, 

Beloved, respected, crowned with length 


of years, 

Form’d to enjoy what Taste could e’er 
impart, 

From scenes of Nature or from works 
of Art. 


The chief cause of his strained 
relations with his son was the latter's 
refusal to marry. No doubt his short- 
comings were largely physical; he became 
grossly corpulent as well as eccentric. 


4.-THE SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF THE GALLERY. Paintings by Jacopo de Sellaio and Joos 


van Cleeve, and The Madonna and Child with Saints, by an unknown Flemish master 
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There is a painting, by his kinsman 
Nicolas Blundell, of Crosby, show- 
ing him an elderly man mounted 
on a pony led by astalwart woman, Se on — 
Jane Shaw, whom he employed as WK ee Wa 
groom. (Actually she has been : 
painted out in the painting but 
appears in an engraving of it.) 

Henry Blundell had _be- 
queathed © large endowments to 
Mrs. Stonor and Mrs. Tempest— 
the Anderton and Heaton estates, 
and most of the furniture at Ince 
(but no paintings or sculpture). 
Charles, on his death in 1837, in 
order to spite his sisters, left the 
whole property to a very distant 
relative: a grandson of Mary 
Stanley, great niece of Robert 
Blundell’s wife (daughter of Sir 
Rowland Stanley, of Hooton), 
who had married Thomas Weld, 
of Lulworth. This legatee was 
Thomas, second son of Joseph 
Weld, whom Blundell’s will per- 
sistently referred to as Edward. 
The Stonors and Tempests, there- 
fore, thought it worth contesting 
the will, in a lawssit lasting ten 
years, which they lost. So in 1847 
Thomas Weld obtained possession, 
assumed the additional name of 
Blundell, and made big alterations 
to the house, which, largely un- 
furnished since 1811, had not been 
inhabited for a decade. 


5.—THE DINING-ROOM, LOOKING WEST. 

Brussels tapestries by Vanderborght. The 

Madonna and Child with Saints; School of 
Andrea del Sarto 


The Georgian mansion and the collector’s 
Pantheon were now joined together, by a single- 
storey range containing a new dining-room 
facing south, and the enlarging of the north- 
east room to form a saloon or picture gallery. 
Communicating with these at their eastern ends, 
and with the Pantheon and service wing, is the 
octagonal lobby illustrated last week. Though 
it is possibly the “‘entrance hall’ for which a 
design by J. M. Gandy, dated 1832, is recorded, 
more probably it was built in connection with 
this replanning of the house. ( 
The new and to a great extent the old 
rooms were decorated in the Italianate style 
fashionable in the “forties. In the gallery 
(Fig. 3), 60 ft. long, the fine original chimney- 
piece (Fig. 2) and probably the doorways were 
re-used. Among its contents not already men- 
tioned are, beneath Wilson’s Fall of Phaeton, 
a table, topped with a verd antique slab, in- 
scribed “‘marmore ex dono Pii vi’’—one of those 
given to the collector as previously described; 
and upon it a Limoges enamel plaque by Jean 
Penicaud. On a table in the foreground of 
Fig. 3 is one of those very rich amber caskets 
made in the Baltic area in the 17th century. 
The dining-room (Fig. 5) was designed to 
receive a set of Brussels tapestries by Vander- 
borght after Teniers, catalogued in 1803, but 
not finally hung till the room was built. Their 
having so long been rolled up may account for 
their rich range of unfaded colouring, especially 
the deep blues and greens. The walls are 
panelled in burr oak said to have come from 
Lydiate Hall—probably the panelling itself, to 
judge from its 18th-century character, though 
possibly only the timber it was made from. 
Another splendid Georgian chimney-piece was 
re-used, of statuary and verd antique marble, 
on which stands a Ist-century A.D. copy of a 
\ : sored | {oJ Moers he he ; Hellenistic Satyr group. Above it The Madonna 
gi a re ‘ t ; : and Child with Saints after Andrea del Sarto, 
ahh or oe . : bought at Florence in 1789, is probably a 
6 Sue ES — studio copy of that now in the Prado, Its full, 
: ee strong colouring is well matched to that of the 
tapestries. 

Owing to the dispersal of so much of the 
furniture in 1811, the contents of most of the 
rooms were brought together about 1847. Some 
of the more ancient is grouped in the Oak bed- 
room in the top storey, the wainscot of which 


Z es may hav from Ince Old Hall (Fig. 7). 
6.—THE CHAPEL, BUILT 1859 FROM DESIGNS BY J. J. SCOLES The anasdive cupheed. Soot tien an 
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These rooms, together with the great kitchen already 
illustrated, open off long passages on both floors leading 
to the chapel (Fig. 6). Dating from 1859 it was designed 
by J. J. Scoles, a leading Roman Catholic architect, who 
a travelled widely with the younger Bonomi and in 

827-28 had planned Gloucester Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
ee Nash’s direction. He had designed the collegiate 
church at Stonyhurst and the chapel at Prior Park. 
Though a private chapel it is used as the Catholic parish 
church and is of impressive size. The mural decoration 
throughout is presumably by the same painter respons- 
ible for that of the principal rooms, Grace of Liverpool. 

Thomas Weld-Blundell was succeeded in 1887 by his 
son Charles, who died in 1927. His sons Richard and 
Louis both died during the first World War without 
leaving male issue. By entail Ince then passed jointly to 
Charles’s daughters for their lives. The elder, Mary 
Teresa, married Captain G. F. Montagu, R.N.; the 
younger, Alice Mary, Mr. J. H. H. Weld, in both cases 
assuming the name of Weld-Blundell. The latter died 
in 1947. The former, who consented to these photo- 
graphs being taken, though gravely ill at the time, 
died in June, 1957. In preparing these articles I was 
assisted by her husband, who has recently passed away 
also, and their daughter, Miss Frederica Montagu. 
Under the family settlement the property and collec- 
tions have passed to Col. Joseph Weld, of Lulworth, but 
are at present vested in the trustees of the Ince Blundell 
Settled Estate. 


(Under the circumstanees, the collections are not 


7.—THE OAK BEDROOM now opened, as formerly, to the public.) 


8.—THE JUSTICE ROOM. (Right) 9.—IN THE SERVANTS’ HALL 


Dutch provenance, but was long used to contain vestments and has 
drawers for the Sacraments concealed in its doors. Beside it hangs 
a Memento Mori panel whereon is depicted a skull, and, in contem- 
porary script subscribed ‘Sir Wa. Rayele,”’ the undying lines written 
by Raleigh in his Bible on the night before his execution: 

Even such is Time which takes in trust 

Our youth our joyes and all we have, 

And pays us but with age and dust, 

And in the dark and silent grave 

When we have wandered all our wayes 

Shutts up the story of our dayes, 

But from which age and grave and dust 

The Lord shall rayse me up I trust. 

There are rooms in the long 18th-century wing running north 
from the Pantheon, which relate to Ince’s Georgian phase and to its 
squire as a countryman rather than a connoisseur. There is the 
Justice room (Fig. 8) with an estate map arranged to pull down over 
one of its doors, the mahogany rent table, and nice built-in bureaux 
probably made by Gillow; the servants’ hall, with a rustic Georgian 
chimney-piece and crude little portraits of the Stuart Kings (Fig. 9); 
and the old schoolroom, in which hang three first-rate horse-pieces by 
Stubbs, who was a Liverpool man. They are in the 1803 catalogue, 
which says of the splendid Two Horses in Action (Fig. 10) that the 
cream on the left was “‘one of the King’s carriage horses.”’ Elsewhere, 


, T dated 1772, by Edward Penny, were perhaps among i = ute fs oat goes ha Bh , UM. . 
adie vielen ssid . «i ohh 10.—GEORGE STUBBS’S TWO HORSES IN ACTION 
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PLANTS TO BRIDGE THE GAP-—II 


MORE COLOUR BETWEEN SPRING AND SUMMER 


Written and Illustrated by CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


CountTRY LIFE) discussing how 

to deal with the limbo period 
between spring and summer which 
many gardens experience I dealt 
with herbaceous plants almost ex- 
clusively. But there are plenty of 
others besides. 

Anchusa azurea (italica) may 
technically be a herbaceous peren- 
nial, but it is so short-lived as to be 
best treated as a biennial. One can 
let groups drift on from year to 
year, sowing themselves around as 
they feel inclined, but it is better 
to make a positive effort to raise 
plants afresh from seed each spring. 
The anchusa’s straggling habit is 
its worst fault and, unless one is 
prepared to correct this by intelli- 
gent staking, it will be wiser to 
avoid the old, tall cultivars like 
Dropmore. There are some shorter 
more compact anchusas available 
now, such as Royal Blue, and these 
have much to recommend them. 
They associate well with Oriental 
poppies and, perhaps, a tree lupin 
in the background. 

Foxgloves are an altogether 
more satisfactory biennial because 
so proudly self-supporting. What 
wonderful strains there are to 
choose from now! Fig. 1 shows a 
planting in my garden of mixed 
Excelsior hybrids, photographed 
on the last day of May. As is now 
well known, these hybrids do not 
produce one-sided spikes, and their 
flowers do not nod but are held horizontally, so 
that one can see their spotted linings at a glance. 
They have been unfairly abused for, allegedly, 
ruining our native foxglove’s more modest and 
graceful outline. I do not think, however, that 
the newcomers should be regarded as usurpers 
but rather as complementary to the old style. 
There is a place for both in our gardens. The 
fact that the Excelsiors are showy need not be 
held against them: it is a most useful attribute 
in certain contexts. My only criticism is that 
the strain contains a small but constant per- 
centage of dwarfs, which are a nuisance and 
valueless when one has planned for 5-ft. spires, 

Foxgloves are useful when worked in 
among shrubs, especially roses of moderate 
vigour. When the biennial has to be rooted 
out, at the end of June, the gap left will not be 
very noticeable. Alternatively one can sow 


I: my first article (in last week’s 


among the foxgloves, in April, seed of the 
purple orach, Atriplex hortensis, which will take 


i : iy 


LUPINS. 


1.—MIXED EXCELSIOR HYBRID FOXGLOVES. 
foxgloves and make a good display at the end of May 


over in July and eventually reach a height of 
six feet itself. Seed packets tell us to sow our 
foxgloves in May or June. I have found that 
the earlier (within reason) they are sown in 
spring the better, as there is everything to be 
said in favour of having the largest of plants 
by the following autumn. There is no tendency 
here towards premature autumn flowering, as 
there would be with mulleins, for instance. 

Many good shrubs can be worked into a 
mixed planting and will make their bow during 
our gap. As they cannot be got out of the way 
when they have stopped flowering, it will be 
politic to concentrate on those which either have 
a long flowering season or else look handsome 
when out of flower. Gardeners who enjoy a 
sufficiently dank climate have the third alter- 
native of growing the gloriously pure red 
Tropoeolum speciosum over their shrubs for late 
summer effect and, of course, there are other 
plants which can be similarly trailed. 


i See PONS ey me ee ‘eet #y 
2—OLEARIA GUNNIANA, “TRANSFORMED TO A SOLID, DAZZLING WHITENESS AT THE END OF MAY.” 


They are quick-growing and have flowers shading from lemon to white 


These are complementary to the traditional 


Two closely related olearias are trans- 
formed to a solid, dazzling whiteness at the 
end of May; they have a warm, slightly musty 
scent that is characteristic of composites. These 
daisy bushes must be comparatively little 
grown, for I am endlessly questioned: ““What 
are you doing with Michaelmas daisies flowering 
at this time of year?’ Olearia gunniana 
(stellulata) is seldom more than 3 ft. tall here, 
and is clothed with small, wavy-margined 
leaves, dark green above, greyish beneath 
(Fig. 2). It is a comely evergreen, but with 
rather a weak root system. Out of flower I 
prefer it slightly to its offspring, the hybrid 


_O. scilloniensis, a chance cross from Tresco. 


This is more vigorous, making a dense, well 
anchored bush four to five feet tall; the leaves 
are Of a greyish green even on the upper sur- 
face, larger and slightly coarser than the other’s. 
On neither bush is a leaf visible at flowering. 
In sunshine they fairly make one _ blink. 


he 


(Right) 3.—TREE 
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4,—CLEMATIS MARCEL MOSER, AT ITS 
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BEST IN THE GAP BETWEEN SPRING AND SUMMER. 


(Right) 5.—‘I HAVE 


LONG FELT CONVINCED THAT LASURSTERN IS THE MOST HANDSOME OF THE LARGE CLEMATIS” 


Hybrids are often hardier than their parents, 
but not, unfortunately, in this case. Both are 
liable to get cut hard back and to have all their 
overwintering flower buds destroyed in a cold 
snap. My garden is not, however, in a specially 
favoured locality, as the cliché has it; yet these 
olearias are well worth my while. 

Rosemaries have a long flowering season 
through May and early June. The fine-leaved 
form sometimes quoted as corsicus, sometimes 
angustifolius, is infinitely superior to the type 
—perhaps not quite so tough, thongh I have 
not found it to be less hardy. This shrub is 
beautiful all the year round; its flowers, far 
from being of the usual greyish shade, are 
quite a bright blue. This, the olearias and 
Coronilla glauca would make a good trio. The 
coronilla flowers for 10 months out of 12, but 
is now at its best—almost solid yellow and 
very sweetly scented. Naturally a rather untidy 
shrub some 4 ft. tall, it behaves best if clipped 
over rather severely at the end of June. 

I have already hinted at tree lupins, for 
which I hope the reader shares a soft spot with 
me (Fig. 3). Their disadvantages are obvious: 
they are easily wrecked by wind and old plants 
look crow-scaringly decrepit. To their! credit, 
they grow extremely fast and can be treated 
as temporary material. A succession of self- 
sown seedlings can and should be encouraged 
at the expense of ageing bushes. In winter 
their fresh green foliage is spring-like in quality 
and between spring and summer they light 
their candles in shades from lemon to white. 

The Mediterranean Lavandula stoechas is 
a small and compact evergreen shrub which 
needs grouping, the plants about 18 ins. apart. 
Its leaves are grey in a fairly average lavenderish 
style, but the flower heads are very individual 
—shortish and broadly square in section, sur- 
mounted by a conspicuous tuft of coloured 
bracts. The overall colour is a rich purple and 
the season, for a lavender, is eight weeks 
earlier than normal. I should like to see it 
grown behind a generous planting of the 
delicate primrose yellow Cheiranthus Moon- 
light. L. stoechas is not generally accounted 
very hardy, but I know an exposed garden in 
the Midlands where it thrives. 

Many people feel a prejudice against white 
flowers, but those who do not will fall for 
another dazzler, deciduous this time: Deutzia 
gracilis. Its swags of white stars are absolutely 
pure. If shoots that have flowered are annually 
pruned out, the shrub never gets much taller 
than 2 ft. and is admirable near the front of 
a mixed border. 

Pinks and reds are well represented at our 
season by the weigelas. Most of them, unfor- 
tunately, have nothing but heavy, dull foliage 
to offer in late summer, though there are 


exceptions. Eva Rathke is a deep, glowing red, 
and continues to open quite a sprinkling of 
blooms throughout the summer. W. florida 
variegata gives us its flesh pink trumpets in 
thousands, in one spate only. But its variegated 
foliage is so decorative as to be almost as valu- 
able in its own right. A relative of similar 
appearance to the weigelas, but with soft, downy 
leaves, is Kolkwitzia amabilis, Eventually it 
makes a bush six feet tall by as much across 
and the smallish pink funnels with yellow in 
the throat never fail to charm. 

And what of the roses? By the end of 
May many have already come into their own. 
One of the purest is the Rosa spinosissima 
hybrid Friihlingsgold, making a bulky, 6-ft. 
bush covered with huge, single soft yellow 
blossoms. Not to be placed near it, being as 
different as chalk from cheddar, is the old 
Bourbon rose without many thorns (it is sup- 
posed to have none), Zéphirine Drouhin (Fig. 6) ; 
this flowers all the summer but is particularly 
fine and fully double just now, a blatant, staring 
pink, with a strong scent. No rose can surpass 
this. Many climbing roses on walls and pillars 
are early flowering. The climbing sports of 


hybrid tea bush roses all tend to bloom earlier 
than their progenitors, probably because their 
pruning is so much less severe. With them I 
like to grow the large-flowered hybrid clematis. 
This combination is one of the happiest. 

Many of the finest of these clematis have 
their first flush during our gap period. Some, 
like Marcel Moser (Fig. 4), never do much 
thereafter, but others, like Lasurstern, have a 
second later blooming that is nearly if not 
quite as good. I have long felt convinced that 
Lasurstern is the most handsome of the large 
clematis: the flowers are so beautifully shaped 
(Fig. 5). When in shadow and under a blue 
sky, they look an azure blue themselves, but 
in sunlight one becomes aware of a mauve tint. 

The most startling wall shrub in flower now 
is Ceanothus dentatus floribundus with smoky 
clouds of really blue flowers almost obliterating 
the glossy evergreen foliage. I should like to 
see clematis Ville de Lyon trained over this. 
Its first flowering is at the same period and each 
sepal is a subtle gradation of wine red to rose 
from the outside inwards. One sees this cle- 
matis at its best when viewing its upturned 
blooms from above. 


6.—OLD BOURBON ROSE ZEPHIRINE DROUHIN. 


This is at its finest at the end of May 
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held recently at the Ricardo do Espirito 

Santo Silva Foundation in Lisbon was a 
revelation of the extent to which fine English 
silver, paintings and, above all, furniture exist 
in private houses in Portugal, for by far the 
greater number of the exhibits came from 
Portuguese owners. It may, perhaps, be 
regretted that there were comparatively few 
loans from British residents, and almost none 
from Oporto, where, over the years, the English 
families engaged in the port-wine trade have 
imported some extremely fine pieces from home, 
to say nothing of the 18th-century English 
furniture in the Factory House, which was built 
in 1785. 

The Portuguese have a genius for arranging 
their museums and exhibitions, and the recent 
English exhibition was no exception. It was held 
in the old palace near Lisbon Cathedral, which 
the late Ricardo do Espirito Santo Silva bought 
and restored shortly before his death in 1955. 
The rooms were arranged as if they were lived 
in, and contained the minimum of roped-off 
sections, so that visitors could really examine 
the exhibits. The vases of flowers standing on 
most of the side tables were a delightful touch, 
as were the bowls of scented pot-pourri, which 
much intrigued Portuguese visitors, who were 
interested to hear how it was made. 

Some 80 individuals contributed to the 
exhibition, and over 1,000 different objects were 
on view, including more than 150 pieces of 
furniture. The furniture was mostly 18th and 
eatly 19th century in date and exceedingly fine 
in quality, though a few of the Chippendale 
items were possibly made in Portugal rather 
than in England; it is believed that Chippendale 
himself spent some years in Lisbon, though 
records of his stay seem to be entirely lacking. 

The first room, devoted to the Tudor 
period, contained refectory tables, chests and 
lecterns which the Espirito Santo Foundation 
have assembled, together with Spanish and 
French pieces of the same period, to present to 
the Port of Lisbon for furnishing Belem Tower, 
built about 1515 to mark the spot from which 
Vasco da Gama and the other Portuguese 
navigators sailed on their great voyages of 
discovery. 

The 17th century was represented by some 
fine tables and a beautiful lacquered chest 
(Fig. 1) ona carved silvered stand. A pair of low 
red lacquered chairs with caned seats and backs, 
of a rather later date, were charming examples 
of “country-made”’ chairs of the period. And 


r NAHE exhibition of English decorative art 
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ENGLISH FURNITURE IN PORTUGAL 


By SUSAN LOWNDES 


there were some magni- 
ficent red and black 
lacquered bureau-book- 
cases as well as several 
Queen Anne mirrors. 

Portugal may well 
be the country with the 
greatest number of Eng- 
lish long-case clocks in 
the world, for after the 
great earthquake of 
1755, the Prime Minister, 
the Marquis of Pombal, 
sent to England for a 
ship-load of these clocks 
for placing in the public 
buildings which were 
then being constructed 
all over the country. 
Nowadays one con- 
stantly comes across 
beautiful and unusual 
clocks of this kind in 
Government: depart- 
ments and in private 
houses, and almost 
every church sacristy in 
Portugal possesses one 
of them. It was, there- 
fore, not surprising to 
see some good examples 
of long-case clocks in 
the exhibition, made by 
William Carter, of 
Hampstead, Spencer 
and Perkins, of London, 
Rimbaud, of London, 
and others. 

The oval Adam 
room (Fig. 2) was charm- 
ingly arranged with a 
remarkable Angelica 
Kauffmann of the 
Countess of Derby with 
her infant son on her knee; the harpist is be- 
lieved to be a self-portrait of the artist. This 
picture was lent by Dr. Manuel do: Espirito 
Santo Silva; Mr. Clifford Musgrave, director of 
the Brighton Royal Pavilion, who came over 
under the auspices of the British Council to 
lecture on British Style and Taste, said that 
he considered it the best Angelica Kauffmann 
he had seen. 

Especially notable were the set of four early 
Regency armchairs, painted with Classical motifs, 
of which two can be seen betwéen the door and 


2.—LATE-18th-CENTURY FURNITURE IN THE LISBON EXHIBITION. On the left 
is a portrait of the Countess of Derby with her infant son, by Angelica Kauffmann 
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1.—l17th-CENTURY LACQUERED CHEST ON A 
SILVERED STAND. A fine piece in the exhibition of English 


decorative art held recently in Lisbon 


CARVED 


the window on the right. In this room were also 
a very fine pair of painted Hepplewhite arm- 
chairs (Fig. 3) lent by Snr. Joao Guedes de 
Souza. A most unusual piece was a late-18th- 
century armchair, signed W. H. (Walter 
Harris?) lent by D. Julia Guimaraes which, 
with its exceptional width, strong legs and 
rather heavy interlaced back, was probably 
made to order for some very stout client. 

A long rectangular room with a fireplace 
ornamented with a suitable garniture de 
cheminée was a perfect evocation of the late 
18th century, with a pair of painted wooden 
silhouette firescreens in the form of a young boy: 
and girl, and D. Mary Cohen do Espirito Santo 
Silva’s pair of elegant Sheraton sofas with chairs 
en suite. Also in this room was a most beautiful 
pianoforte in painted satin-wood by Muzio 
Clementi, of London. This was a gift to Queluz 
Palace by Dr. Guilherme Possolo, director of the 
Espirito Santo Foundation. 

D. Lucia de Sttau Monteiro, whose late 
husband was for many years Portuguese 
Ambassador in London, was a big exhibitor, and 
in this same room was a most unusual sofa- 
table, with a movable centre part for games, 
which was lent by her. 

The Duke of Palmela, another former 
Ambassador in London, one of whose ancestors 
had also represented his country in London 
and at the Congress of Vienna, sent a large 
number of lovely things from both his Lisbon 
house and his country seat at Calhariz near 
Sesimbra. Among them were the fine Lawrence 
portrait of the Ist Duke, several sofas and 
bureau-bookcases and a large collection of 
English silver, including many splendid Rococo 
pieces by Paul Storr. Some of these can be 
seen in Fig. 4 with the Lawrence canvas of the 
Duke. 

The English exhibitors included the 
British Embassy in Lisbon, whence came the 
characteristic bust of the Duke of Wellington, 
at the end of the dining-room in Fig. 5. Sir 
Charles Stirling, the British Ambassador, lent 
some silver. 


Lady Elles sent, among other things, a pair 
of painted Regency chairs, and Mr. Peter 
Dawson exhibited, among other furniture and 
pictures, an early-19th-century fitted ship’s 
dressing-chest with a writing desk incorporated. 

The miniatures were all of fine quality and 
included Richard Cosways, John Wrights and a 
George Engleheart, all lent by Mr. Leland Gil- 
bert, who also sent some early English water- 
colours. The pictures were very varied, and 
although some of the attributes seemed doubtful 
they included, in addition to the important 
Kauffmann already mentioned, a charming 
Roniney of Lady Hamilton, lent by the British 
Embassy, a Benjamin Wilson of two children, 
one of them holding a coral and silver rattle, a 
similar rattle being amusingly placed on a table 
below the picture, and an Allan Ramsay of 
William Foster at the age of nineteen. This was 
lent by D. Lucia de Sttau Monteiro and is a 
delightful study of a young man, dressed in 
varying tones of snuff-brown, with some sheets 
of music at his side. 

The lesser masters of the last century were 
represented by several pleasing and unusual 
canvases, such as an Edwin Landseer of a finely 


3.—ONE OF A PAIR OF HEPPLEWHITE 

CHAIRS PAINTED WITH FLOWERS. 

The pair were exhibited in the oval room 
shown in Fig. 2 


painted horse with a group of hounds waiting in 
a stable yard. This is owned by Eng. Fernando 
Moniz Galvao, Master of the St Hubert pack of 
foxhounds. Another sporting picture was 
John Herring’s canvas of Peru, a horse bred 
by the Pinto Basto family in the north of 
Portugal, who ran in the Derby. 

Several English topographical and marine 
painters visited Portugal in the last century, 
among them Thomas Holland, whose work was 
represented by two canvases of Batalha and of 
Oporto, lent by Mr. Peter Dawson. There was 
also a delightful example of the art of Thomas 
Butterworth in a shipping scene on the Tagus 
with the Tower of Belem in the background. 
Two of the most interesting of the topographical 
pictures were painted by an officer called St 
Clair, who served with Wellington in the Penin- 
sular War. These were of Coimbra, dated 1812, 
and of the Crossing of the River Tagus at Vilha 
Velha do Rodao. Engravings of these same 
pictures were also shown. No fewer than ninety- 
One engravings and mezzotints were hung, 
including a number of the Wheatley Cries of 
London \ent by Dr. Fausto de Figueiredo. 

The glass and ceramic sections could have 
been fuller, but what was on view was all of fine 
quality and included Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, 
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4,—LENT BY THE DUKE OF PALMELA. A portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence of the first 


Duke, lent by his descendant, together with some fine furniture and a large collection of English 
silver, some of which is shown here 


Spode, Leeds and Wedgwood with some good 
Waterford and other glass. A collection of 
Battersea enamel boxes was sent by Snr. 
Amaral de Sa, and Dr. Manuel do Espirito Santo 
Silva, who, with other members of the family, 
was one of the principal exhibitors, sent some 
beautiful 18-century tortoiseshell and agate 
boxes. 

Professor Reynaldo dos Santos, in his intro- 
duction to the catalogue, stresses the influence 
which English art had among Portuguese crafts- 
men, especially in the 18th century, just as the 
main influence in the previous hundred years had 
been from the East. 

It was thus particularly suitable that this 
Exhibition should be held in the Espirito Santo 
Foundation, for it was Ricardo Espirito Santo’s 
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intention to start a school where young men and 
women could be taught fine craftsmanship, not 
only in the better known trades, such as cabinet- 
making, book-binding, tapestry or carpet-mak- 
ing, or leather and metal work, but also in those 
arts which were on the point of extinction, such 
as certain types of leather-tooling, marquetry 
and inlaid work. His intention, which was not 
only to instruct but also to form the taste of 
these young people, has been most faithfully 
carried out. Various specialised workshops 
have been set up on the lower floers of this 
beautiful house, normally filled with good 
examples of domestic furniture and objects of 
art, mainly Portuguese, that were in use in 
bygone times, and had not only been made 
for display. 


5.—AN ENGLISH DINING-ROOM IN LISBON. The furniture, silver, pictures and glass 


were lent to the exhibition by private collectors in Portugal 
y | £ 
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A MODERN HO 


KETTLEBROOK MEADOWS, NEAR PETERSFIELD, HAMPSHIRE. The walls are partly brick and partly faced with flint. 
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The 


weatherboarding above is of cedar, weathered to a silver grey, and the roof is of green Westmorland tiles 


HE house described and 
illustrated here was designed 
for Alec Guinness, the actor, 
by Euston Salaman, A.R.I.B.A. 
It is unusual in that its style defies 
classification under any of the 
usual headings. It displays no 
“contemporary” clichés, and no 
period mannerisms. It is neither 
stark nor picturesque. It is not an 
“architectural” house, for it lacks 
precise symmetry, impressive vis- 
tas, dramatic contrasts; and it is 
certainly not purely functional. 
Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing is the harmony between the 
architecture and the furnishings. 
They might have been designed by 
the same person—indeed, it is the 
kind of harmony one seldom comes 
across except in houses designed by 
architects for their own occupa- 
tion. A possible explanation of 
this is the fact that Mrs. Guinness 
is Mr. Salaman’s sister; so relations 
between the architectandhisclients 
were much closer than is normal 
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PLAN OF THE HOUSE. Some of the special features 

owe their origin to building restrictions in force when the 

house was planned. (Left) “DHE STUDIO ABOVE THE 

GARAGE. The walls are purple-grey, the curtains gold 

velvet, the floor mahogany and the ceiling papered with a 
pattern of autumnal leaves 


The site, on the crown of a gentle hill, is bare and exposed 
to every wind that blows, but with the compensating advan- 
tage that it commands extensive views in all directions ove! 
some of the loveliest country in England. The house has 
been placed on the highest part of the ground out of sight o: 
the road at the end of a long drive. Regarded strategically, 
it is a good defensive position, lack of cover making it difficult 
for anyone to approach unobserved. 

The drive finishes in a loop in front of the house, and 4 
long covered way leads to the front door in the angle of the 
L-shaped plan. A small lobby opens into a stone-paved hall, 
from which a delicately detailed mahogany staircase spirals 
up to the floor above. 

The living-room beyond seems even larger than it is 
owing to the enormous windows, which project beyond the 
walls in three directions, the two end ones having window 
seats in front of them, and the side one a wide trough, ir 
which cyclamen and other decorative plants flourish in a bed 
of exfoliated vermiculite. These attractive features owe thei 
origin, at least in part, to the building regulations in force 
when the house was planned, which restricted the floor area 
to 1,500 square feet. The floor area had to be calculatec 


b.. the walls’ and, as many 
architects discovered, windows 
,could be pushed forward and 
|window seats and flower troughs 
‘could be made as wide as you 
liked, adding many cubic feet to 
the volume of the house without 
increasing the floor area. 

The ceiling of the room is 
‘exceptionally high for a modern 
‘house—8 ft. 9 ins.—and the 
jimpression of size is further 
jenhanced by the narrow width of 
'the floor boards. The wood used 

is West African olive, an attrac- 
tively grained hard-wearing wood 
of a golden brown colour which 
takes a very high polish. 
| Tucked round the corner 
‘behind the fireplace in the northern 
|extremity of the room is Mr. 
Guinness’s study, with built-in 
desk and bookshelves. From here 
a.door leads out to a sheltered 
patio. Nearly 40 feet away at the 
other end of the room is the dining 
table, a noble piece of furniture 
specially made for its position by 
Edward Barnsley, its sides curved 
to fit the bow of the window seat. 
A glazed door here opens on to 
a covered loggia, planned for open- 
air meals, and a door opposite it 
opens into the well-fitted kitchen. 

Some might consider it a 
serious defect that there is no 
door from the kitchen into the 
hall, so that the living-room must 
be used as a passage between the kitchen and 
the rest of the house. In the original plans 
a door was shown, but it was later omitted 
as it was felt that the extra wall space 
in hall and kitchen was more than adequate 
compensation for any loss of convenience. If, 
of course, there had been resident staff a door 
would have been essential, but Mrs. Guinness 
does all the housework with the help of a daily 
woman. 

The kitchen includes a small breakfast 
corner, and beyond this is a second cloakroom for 
the use of people entering the house from the 
garage or the garden. There are hooks for 
gardening clothes, etc. 

The garage is designed to take two cars, 
and also contains within it a small workshop, 
utility room or garden store, and a tank for the 
oil which feeds the heating plant. This is 
enclosed within a neat white-enamelled cabinet 
behind the kitchen door, and not only heats the 
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THE LIVING-ROOM SEEN FROM THE DINING END. 
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The floor is West African olive-wood. 


The far window-seat has built-in loud speakers beneath it 


house by blowing warm air through concealed 
ducts into the rooms, but also provides hot 
water. An electric immersion heater is incor- 
porated to take over the water heating when 
room heating is not required. 

Upstairs there are only three bedrooms. 
The spare room has a large dressing closet open- 
ing off it, fitted with a wash-basin and a built-in 
wardrobe. The best bedroom on the south 
corner of the house is also fitted with built-in 
wardrobes and has its own bathroom, but it is 
chiefly remarkable for the built-in dressing 
table and bed-head, a fine example of hand 
craftsmanship applied to modern living 
conditions. 

A second bathroom (note, by the way, the 
compactness of the hot-water system, the two 
adjacent bathrooms and the linen cupboard 
being immediately above the boiler, the kitchen 
and the cloakroom) and a third bedroom open 
off the corridor which leads to the studio, in 


which Mrs. Guinness pursues her hobby of 
painting portraits. This splendid room was no 
more than a “proposed future extension’’ on 
the original plans, but the restrictions on floor 
area were relaxed while the house was still 
being built, and it was immediately included in 
the contract. It has a mahogany-strip floor and 
an interesting brick fireplace incorporating 
ducts for convection heating, and embellished 
with decorative tiles made by Stephen Sykes. 

Dispersed throughout the house there is a 
considerable collection of paintings and draw- 
ings, ranging from an original cartoon by 
Charles Adams (of New Yorker fame) in the 
downstairs cloakroom to an exquisite little 
Tissot in the spare bedroom, and including 
works by John, Lowry, Delacroix and many 
others. It is quite rare to see pictures used so 
effectively in a modern setting, and it makes a 
very welcome change—as, indeed, does the 
house itself. 


THE DINING END AND A GLIMPSE OF THE 


(Right) THE STAIRCASE, 


KITCHEN. 


It is of mahogany, with a scarlet carpet. 


Under the hatch is a marble-topped shelf which serves as a sideboard. 
The head, which is of Mrs. Alec Guinness, is by Karel Vogel 
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RACING NOTES 


PROSPECTS FOR THE CLASSICS 


to be a reliable guide, the 2,000 Guineas, on 

Wednesday next, will be won by Mr. H. J. 
Joel’s Major Portion, trained at Newmarket by 
T. Leader. Bythesame token, the 1,000 Guineas, 
which will take place to-morrow week, is a good 
thing for M. F. Dupré’s filly Bella Paola, and 
after her fluent victory in the Prix Imprudence 
at Maisons-Laffitte the other day, the odds 
against her winning contracted sharply from 
3 to 1 against to 6 to 4 against. 

Often, when there is a_ short-priced 
favourite for a race, it pays to look elsewhere for 
the possible winner, for money piled on to a 
favourite tends to snowball, with the result that 
the odds offered by the bookmakers are not a 
fair indication of the animal’s chances. Cer- 
tainly this is true of handicaps, and those who 
cheerfully accept even money about the 
favourite in races of this type are virtually tell- 
ing the handicapper that he does not know his 
job. But the classic races are a different pro- 
position, for they are decided at level weights 
(except that fillies when opposing colts are 
granted an allowance of 3 lb.), and for this rea- 
son the odds of 7 to 2 offered, as I write, against 
Major Portion and 6 to 4 against Bella Paola 
probably represent fair business. 


I the betting market, as I write, should prove 


Top of Official Handicap 


Major Portion, a compact, chestnut colt by 
Court Martial out of Better Half, a mare by 
Mieuxcé, was unbeaten in three races last year 
and was placed top of the official handicap for 
two-year-olds with 9 st. 7 lb. His first victory 
was in the valuable Lonsdale Produce Stakes 
run at Epsom on Derby Day, which he won by 
two lengths from animals that later turned out 
to be of no great account. His second win was in 
the Chesham Stakes at the Royal Ascot meeting 
where he got home by only a head from Pro- 
cedure, another Court Martial colt, whom he 
had beaten comfortably at Epsom, but it was 
clear that he was feeling the ground, which was 
as hard as concrete and which left him and other 
runners at the meeting suffering from jarred 
tendons or sore shins for weeks. His third suc- 
cess was in the Middle Park Stakes run over six 
furlongs at the Second October Meeting at 
Newmarket, when he beat the French colt, 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


HAT is it like to see one’s surroundings 

with fresh eyes? To travel in strange 

lands is one way of finding out, but 
early impressions can sometimes be mistaken. 
A Russian artist, who has just written a book 
on his first visit to this country, assumed that 
the people boarding a boat train at Victoria, 
with their skis, were off for a day’s sport on the 
English hills, and that they did this every 
Sunday morning throughout the winter. But 
to look with fresh vision upon what one already 
knows and understands, to apprehend anew 
the familiar scene, that is something which 
happens rarely, owing to a special conjunction 
of circumstances. 

As I raise my eyes from the page I look 
across the Square before my window, through 
the branches of the trees in their April mood, 
and feel that I am seeing it all with a difference. 
For this is farewell £0 London—a country- 
woman’s good-bye to all that. 


* e * 


FRIEND, who is a home-maker as well as 

anartist, once told me that she adores moving 
house and is never happier than when the 
furniture van is at her door. Such an attitude 
seems to me extraordinarily courageous. Shame- 
facedly I recall that my sisters and I could not 
eat for excitement before a journey of less than 
forty miles to an aunt’s house by the sea. Do 
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By DARE WIGAN 


Neptune II, cleverly by half-a-length, with 
Kelly, winner of the Champagne Stakes at Don- 
caster, two lengths away, third. This last race, 
I think, represented Major Portion’s true, as 
certainly it did his best, form, and since he is 
said to have wintered well and the 2,000 
Guineas is his only classic engagement, there 
should be no doubt about his fitness. 

The most likely stumbling blocks to Major 
Portion’s success next week, on paper, at any 
rate, are Neptune II, Pheidippides and Pinched. 
Neptune II, an American-bred colt, had a suc- 
cessful first season last year in France, winning 
three of his four races, but Major Portion de- 
feated him decisively in the Middle Park Stakes 
and he struck me as being the type of colt who 
might not train on as a three-year-old. In fact, 


he was beaten in a race at Longchamp ten days\ 


ago, though it is only fair to add that he was 
backward in condition and his trainer, E. 
Pollet, emphasised that he was vastly better on 
a straight course. 

So far as Pheidippides and Pinched are 
concerned, there is little to choose between the 
two, judging by the result of last year’s Gim- 
crack Stakes at York, in which Pheidippides 
beat Pinched, who started slowly and who was 
baulked at a critical stage of the race, by a 
length. But whereas Pheidippides, in spite of 
being named after one of the earliest Marathon 
runners, has sprinting blood on both sides of his 
pedigree, Pinched, who is by Pinza, the Derby 
winner of 1953, might find the Rowley Mile at 
Newmarket a trifle sharp for him, particularly if 
the going should be firm. However, both colts 
are due to run before these notes appear, and 
if they do, readers will be able to assess their 
chances better. 

Another colt who is due to run before these 
notes appear and whose performance I shall 
watch with interest is Lady Wyfold’s Talisman, 
who is entered for the Greenham Stakes at 
Newbury. Talisman, a bay colt by Supreme 
Court, out of Samovar, the winner of a war- 
time Queen Mary Stakes, was backward as a 
two-year-old and ran once, without distinction, 
at York in August. But early this month he 
won a maiden plate at Birmingham, and though 
those that he beat were probably of little 
account he could do no more than win easily, 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


birds, when they set out on their immense 
migrations, feel anything beyond a restless 
desire to be on the wing? Will our flycatchers, 
whom we hope to see again within the next few 
weeks, realise that they have come home when 
they return to their corner of the house near the 
cherry tree? 

I am looking at the London trees and roof- 
tops and I cannot disentangle my thoughts 
from the familiar pattern of their sky-line. This 
is a late spring; it will be some time before the 
tide of leaves comes in, hiding “‘t’other side the 
way,’ and when that day arrives someone else 
will look out of this window and notice suddenly 
how thick and green the trees have grown with 
their young leaves. 

Shall we ever get the Square out of our 
bones? It has been our village green for so long. 
Even the clang of the iron gate—for there is a 
gate nearly opposite our house—is an evocation 
of summer mornings, and long, light evenings. 
I shall need only to close my eyes to hear it 
again, mingled with the voices of the children 
playing inside, and the cries of the smaller 
children wanting to come out who stand and 
call for their mothers like lambs on a hillside. 
Then there is the clip-clop of the milk cart, for 
our milk is still delivered by a horse-drawn 
vehicle; and often a keen gardener may be seen 
hurrying into the road, shovel in hand, after the 
morning round. 
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and it might be that he is a good colt in the. 
making. Certainly he is bred to be one, for he) 
is a half-brother to Zabara, who won the 1,000. 
Guineas in 1952, and to Rustam, who was 
probably the best two-year-old of 1955. ; 
If Major Portion’s prospects for the 2,000 
Guineas look bright, then Bella Paola’s chance 
for the 1,000 Guineas is positively glaring, for 
this filly by Ticino, who won three of her four 
races last year and who was rated equal second 
in the French Handicap Optional, only 2 lb. 
below the brilliant Texana and 2 lb. above 
Neptune II, has not only given evidence this 
year of her well-being, but—and this may be 
significant—there seems to me to be no real 
confidence behind any of .the other 
entries. 


Possibilities for the Derby 


Looking farther ahead to the Derby and 
the Oaks, i ~am not prepared at this stage to 
row in with those who have been writing regu- 
larly and gloomily since well before Christmas to’ 
the effect that we have no chance of beating the 
French in either race. It may be that they will 
be proved right, but a great deal can happen 
between now and the beginning of June, and 
there are at least a score of unraced or lightly 
raced three-year-olds at Newmarket alone, any 
one of which might turn out to be exceptional. In 
particular, Capt. C. Boyd-Rochfort and N. 
Murless, both of whom are renowned for their 
patience, have ample resources to draw on, and 
though it is idle to speculate as to which, if any, 
of these, realise expectations, there might well 
be Derby possibilities among such as Miner’s 
Lamp, a half-brother by Signal Light, to Atlas; 
the American-bred Bald Eagle; Sir Humphrey 
de Trafford’s Alcide, who is by Alycidon out of 
Chenille, a mare by King Salmon; and Snow 
Cat, a National Stud product, by Arctic Prince, 
out of Calash, the dam of Carrozza, last year’s 
Oaks winner. For the Oaks, the Queen has two 
superbly bred fillies, each of whom showed a 
certain amount of promise in her only race last 
season, one of these being Alesia, bred at 
Sandringham, by Alycidon from Avila, and the 
other, Persian Wheel, who is by Tulyar, the 
Derby winner of 1952, out of Sun Chariot, who 
won the Oaks ten years earlier. 


a 
A 


ORE children are in the Square than there 
were twenty years ago, when perambu- 
lators were rarities. Where to-day the children 
play in contented groups, or loudly dispute th 
ownership of tricycles, you might once have 
noticed, on fine afternoons, a trim parlour-maid 
carrying across the grass a small table spread 
with a white cloth, who presently reappeare 
with cups and saucers and a silver tea-pot. 
Later in the evening there would emerge after 
dinner strollers and smokers; perhaps a clock 
golf competition with a small group looking on, 
until the light failed and the owl called from 
the tall ash-tree. ; 
It was in a corner of this garden, one 
morning when the laburnum and the pink may 
were in flower, that our daughter took her first 
steps, and here too she first noticed a floweri 
cherry, white against blue, and laughed with 
pleasure. At week-ends there would be tennis 
on the two grass courts: family doubles in 
which one household received half of fifteen 
owing to the perilous state of the husband’s 
shoes, and afterwards a picnic tea, with a bag 
of cherries bought from the near-by street. 
In respect of this same street of little shops 
I have undergone a change of mood. There have 
been times, gritty spring mornings, wet winter 
days and, most of all, in summer sunshine 
dreaming of the country’s perfection, when I 
have almost hated it. But not for long; not 


: 


ven when we stood in queues and carried home 
yhat we bought. It is so true, as has been said 
fany times, that London is a collection of 
lillages, with many of the features and idio- 
yncrasies of village life, having little to do 
vith big stores and big business. The fishmonger 
nd the greengrocer, the ironmonger and the 
ady who runs the delicatessen shop are as great 
adividualists as any you will find in the 
ountry. I know that I shall miss the cobbled 
news, which rings with the noise of the black- 
mith’s anvil, and the gentle, tall carpenter 
jpposite the smithy who receives our chairs 
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when their backs crack, and the worm which 
dieth not devours their legs. 

Friendliness is not the prerogative of Lon- 
doners, but it is certainly a plant which grows 
and flourishes there, like the magnolia trees and 
the grape vines. 

*x* * * 
la greatly shall I enjoy gardening once 
more in the country in a soil that does not 
smell of cats, and how good it will be to find 
again the wild flowers in field and wood, and 
see the hedges whiten with hawthorn. Best ofall 
will be the bird-song—black caps and garden 
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warblers and nightingales, if we are blessed 
this May. 

Teresa has resolved to find a greater num- 
ber of nests than ever before, and has borrowed 
all our bird-books. But to-day she took me out 
into the back garden, to point out a nest which 
the wood-pigeons are building in our neighbour’s 
chestnut tree. Long before the eggs are hatched 
we shall have gone. Will anything of us be left 
behind? The trees we planted will go on 
growing, and perhaps, ‘““Thanks to the human 
heart by which we live,’”’ some note of our 
affection will linger in the air. I like to think so. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN IMPUDENT FOX 


WIR,—My garden of about an acre 
backs on to some allotments which 
‘eparate it from Kelsey Park in the 
hickly populated borough of Becken- 
iam. On April 9 at 10 a.m. I saw from 
\n upper window what I took to be an 
Alsatian dog crossing the allotments. 
Shortly afterwards, in response to a 
try from my household help, I looked 
igain and saw a large fox walking over 
the lawn. He came right up to the 
‘errace under the kitchen window, 
where till recently we had kept 
thickens, and then, finding nothing, 
made his leisurely way off. 

| Is this a measure of the harshness 
of the spring of 1958, or are suburban 
loxes getting altogether above them- 
selves?—J. D. GLENDINNING (Mrs.), 
3, Court Downs Road, Beckenham, 
Kent. 


BIRDS DRUNK ON HOPS 


51r,—During the past weeks I have 
aoticed the partiality of some birds, 
particularly greenfinches, bullfinches 
ind blackbirds, for spent hops. 

On Saturday a fresh delivery of 
‘his manure was made, and I can only 
magine it must have been the remains 
of a good strong brew, as a host of 
sreenfinches appeared immediately 
ind, after feeding rapaciously, soon 
became quite intoxicated, so much so 
that they were scarcely able to fly. 
Ine bird gazed at me in an inebriated 
stupor and it wasn’t until I stooped to 
dick him up that he managed an 
»xceedingly shaky take-off—A. F. 
GEORGE, West Byfleet, Surrey. 


THE GOOD LUCK FLOWER 


5iR,—It was a pleasure to read Mr. 
Christopher Lever’s article, Alien Wild 
Plants in Britain (COUNTRY LiFe, April 
3). I should like to mention in addition 
the good luck flower, Astvantia major 
vosea. The plant is supposed to have 
xeen brought into this country by 
the Romans, and flourished in only 
yne place, in the woodland above and 
sehind Stokesay Castle in Shropshire. 


It was of such interest that Queen 
Alexandra was taken to see it at the 
beginning of the century, and I have 
seen foreign botanists view it with 
reverential surprise and pleasure. I 
am told that of recent years the area 
where it grows in profusion has been 
ploughed up and that now only a few 
plants survive in the adjoining hedges. 
—J. Murcatroyp Dickinson, 33, 
Marin Road, Preston, Paignton, Devon. 


SEAL OF MUTUAL 
DISTRUST 


Srr,—Richmond in Yorkshire has a 
unique silver seal, of which I enclose 
a photograph. Known as the “‘seal of 
two pieces,” it was given to the town 
by Charles II, who granted Richmond 
one of its governing charters. The 
seal’s larger piece carries the arms of 
the borough and rightly belonged to 
the mayor. The smaller piece bears 
the crest—the Richmond rose sur- 
mounted by a crown. This was 
jealously kept by the town clerk. 
Hence only if and when these two 
dignitaries reached agreement could 
the seal be used. When they had 
settled any difference between them 
about some document, the seal’s 
detached piece was slipped into the 
space provided and affixed with the 
pin shown.—NorTHERNER, Yorkshire. 


A COCK’S DEVOTION 


S1r,—Miss G. Evill’s letter, Hen that 
Defied a Crow (March 20), prompts 
me to send you the following true 
anecdote, partly in defence of the 
male bird. 

I have bred poultry for over 60 
years and now specialise in Old 
English Game bantams for exhibition. 
The small chicks are reared in coops 
on my lawn and, when the chicks are 
old enough, half-bricks are placed 
under the edges of the wire runs high 
enough to let the chicks run free and 
still confine the mother hen. The 


breeding pens of the stock are at the 
other extremity of my land about 
1,000 yards away. 


FALLEN SCOTCH PINE, ROTTED AT THE CENTRE, WITH WHAT 
4PPEAR TO BE THE REMAINS OF THE INNER ENDS OF THE 


BRANCHES FORMING A SPOKE-LIKE PATTERN 
See letter: Spokes in a Tree Trunk 


TOWN SEAL OF RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE. The main body of the 
seal used to be kept by the mayor, the smalJ piece by the town clerk 
See letter: Seal of Mutual Distrust 


Last season I had a clutch of 
Black-Red O.E.G. bantam chicks, 
which were hatched and mothered by 
a Speckled Sussex bantam hen. They 
were put out on the lawn and the 
chicks duly allowed to run free. Un- 
fortunately, a cat killed the whole of 
the clutch save one cockerel. The hen 
abandoned this survivor, and declined 
to look after or brood him any more. 

It so happened that at this time 
the stock Black-Red cock got out of 
his breeding pen and found his way 
on to the lawn, where in his chicken- 
hood he had been reared. He promptly 
took the little orphan under his wing 
and they went about together from 
then on. The old cock called the 
chick whenever he found a dainty 
morsel, just as a mother hen normally 
does.—F. LivincsToneE Dickson, Rock 
House, Barlaston, Staffordshire. 


CHIMNEYS MODELLED ON 
CHURCH TOWERS 
Sir,—With reference to the letter 
Flues in the Finials (March 6), Parson 
Hawker, of Morwenstow, in Cornwall, 
built a vicarage in early Victorian 
times with curious chimneys. Each 
one resembled the tower of some 
church with which he had been con- 
nected, one of them being like Mag- 
dalen tower at Oxford, and another 

like Morwenstow. 

I saw them some years ago when 
visiting Morwenstow, and as far as I 
can remember, they were placed at 
the four corners of the house.—R. W. 
SKIRVING, Lawns, Shilton, Oxfordshire. 


SPOKES IN A TREE TRUNK 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph of a 
fallen tree may be of interest to your 
readers. The tree is a Srotch pine, 
seen in the Black Wood of Rannoch in 
Perthshire, reputed to be a remnant of 
the ancient Caledonian forest. It was 
hollow throughout its length, with 
what I took to be the remains of the 
branches showing like the spokes of a 
wheel as far along as could be seen. 
The photograph was taken at dusk, and 
shows only two of these spoke-like 
formations.—ELIzZABETH M. WEBSTER 
(Miss), Maulesbank, Arbroath, Angus. 


THE WATERLOO BALL 
Str,—The Waterloo Ball was not held 
in a laundry, as Mr. Haggard’s letter 
of April 10 suggests. That canard had 
its birth in the name of the street in 
which the house was situated. Lady 
Georgiana Lennox, later Lady De Ros, 


who was one of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s daughters, recorded that ‘‘in 
1814 we went to live at Brussels, in a 
house in the Rue de la Blanchisserie, 
with a large garden extending to the 
ramparts. The Duke of Wellington 
always called it ‘the Wash-house.’ ” 

Lady De Ros, who was in her 
twentieth year at the date of Waterloo 
and still unmarried, wrote a circum- 
stantial account of the ball, which 
may be read in the Hon. Mrs. J.R. 
Swinton’s A Sketch of the Life of 
Georgiana, Lady De Ros. The Sketch 
includes a plan of the ground floor of 
the Richmonds’ house. The ballroom 
formed a wing of the house, and was a 
rectangular apartment, ‘‘papered with 
a trellis pattern with roses,’”’ with 
windows on two sides, one set looking 
on to the Rue de la Blanchisserie, the 
other on to the garden. There were 
two entrances to the house, the main 
one opening on to the street, and the 
other, on the opposite side of the house, 
on to the garden. 

Jennings’s recollection, quoted by 
Mr. Haggard, of the carriages “‘going 
only one at a time’’ makes it seem 
probable that this entrance was the 
one that was used that evening, for it 
was reached by way of a private road 
that led at right-angles and through a 
lodge-gate, out of the Rue de la 
Blanchisserie. I imagine that when 
Jennings spoke of the laundry at the 
back of the house he may have 
vaguely remembered that there was 
another building in the grounds, but I 
suspect him of adding a little embroid- 
ery to his story when he placed the 
ballroom in it. It was a house occu- 
pied by the Earl of March, Lady De 
Ros stated, in her account of the 
break-up of the party: “I went with 
my eldest brother to his house, which 
stood in our garden, to help him pack 
up.’’—GEORGETTE HEYER, F3, Albany, 
London W.1. : 


HELD iN A WAREHOUSE? 
S1r.—Concerning the letters on the 
subject of the Waterloo Ball in your 
issues of March 20 and April 10, it may 
interest your readers to know that the 
locale of the Ball was exhaustively 
dealt with by C. C. R. Murphy in his 
book A Mixed Bag (William Clowes, 
1936), the whole of Chapter 5 being 
devoted to the matter. 

After disposing of the Hotel de 
Ville, the Maison du Roi, and No. 42, 
Rue de la Blanchisserie—all of which 
have had their supporters—as possible 
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TRAGEDY OF THE WOODWOSES AT THE FRENCH COURT ON 
JANUARY 29, 1392, REPRODUCED FROM FROISSART’S CHRONICLES 


Woodwoses’ Dance of Death 


See letter: 


sites for the ball, he makes out a very 
good case for Simon’s Warehouse, a 
building now demolished, and sums up 
as follows: “‘. . . we find that the Ball 
was held in a large room on the ground 
floor on the left of the entrance to the 
Duke of Richmond’s villa; that the 
room was actually adjoining the house; 
and that it had been used as a coach- 
builder’s depot. Simon’s Warehouse 
is the only site which satisfies these 
conditions. It tallies exactly with the 
descriptions and testimony of eye- 
witnesses; it alone has stood the test 
of time.’ The whole chapter is 
intensely interesting and I for one am 
convinced that Murphy’s conclusions 
are correct. 

Murphy adds two lists of persons 
invited to the ball, and Lieut.-Col. 
Llewellen Palmer will no doubt be 
interested to learn that No. 99 on both 
lists is Captain Verner, and No. 145 
is Mr. O’Grady, both of the 7th 
Hussars. O’Grady, by the way, became 
Lord Guillamore. Of these lists, the 
first is a transcription from a manu- 
script in the possession of the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon and the other 
is quoted from A Sketch of the Life of 
Georgiana, Lady De Ros (John Murray, 
1893), a book which is now somewhat 
difficult to find. Lady De Ros was 
present at the ball as Georgiana, 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Richmond. 

Others of the 7th Hussars shown 
in the lists are: Captain Wildeman, 
A.D.C. to Lord Uxbridge (No. 96), 
Captain Fraser, afterwards Sir James 
Fraser, Bart. (No. 97), and Captain 
Elphinstone (No. 98), who was taken 
prisoner on the June 17 and thus did 
not take part in the Battle of Waterloo 
on the 18th—T. H. Lucas (Wing 
Commander), 37a, Birdhurst Rise, 
South Croydon, Surrey. 


HAFOD 50 YEARS AGO 


Sir,—Further to the article on Hafod, 
Cardiganshire, in your issue of 
February 6, I enclose a photograph, 
taken about 1908, which shows the 
octagonal library very well, and the 
magnificent beechwoods behind the 
house.—H. W. BoruamMLey, Nyne- 
head Court, Wellington, Somerset. 


“COLLEGE” IN PLACE 
NAMES 

Sir,—Mr. French, in his letter of 
March 20, says that he has not been 
able to trace the origin of the name 
“College” at Ide, Devon. It is pretty 
certain that the properties referred to 
were bequests to or purchases by a 
college. 

There are many College Farms: 
for instance, College Farm, Maid’s 
Moreton, Buckinghamshire, is the 
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property of All Souls, Oxford. Others 
are in~ Oxfordshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Warwickshire and 
Essex.There are also College Copses and 
Woods in Sussex (Southwater), Sur- 
rey and Bedfordshire—Gorpon N. 
SLYFIELD, 47, North Parade, Horsham, 
Sussex. 


WOODWOSES’ DANCE OF 
DEATH 


S1tr,—With reference to recent letters 
on woodwoses or wild men, the 
medieval chronicler, Froissart, records 
a tragic accident at the French court 
during the evening of January 29, 
1392. A young squire and a damsel, 
both of the royal household, were 
married on that day and the king, who 
had a great affection for the two, 
arranged all the wedding festivities in 
a sumptuous fashion and at his own 
expense. 

There was also in the king’s 
household a Norman squire, a near 
relative of the bridegroom, who 
thought of a pleasantry to amuse the 
guests. In the evening, while the 
dancing was in progress, he dressed 
the king, the bridegroom and four 
other noblemen from head to foot in 
costumes of linen, covered with fine 
flax, the colour of hair. The six, with 
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the king leading, wound 
their way in and out among 
the dancers until the youth- 
ful Duke of Orleans, being 
inquisitive to find out the 
identity of these wild men, 
took a torch and held it 
close to one of them. 

The flax was instantly 
in a blaze, which was 
further strengthened by the 
pitch with which it had 
been attached to the close- 
fitting garments. Five of 
the dancers had been tied 
together, and they became 
asingle blazing mass. Some 
knights who tried to ex- 
tinguish the flames were 
severely burnt about the 
hands. One of the five 
managed to break the chain 
and, rushing to the buttery, 
threw himself into a large 
tub of water, which saved 
his life, although he was 
very ill for some time. 

The King of France 
was saved by the Duchess 
of Berry throwing the train 


the other. four, two~died 
immediately (one being the 
bridegroom) and two died 


two days afterwards in 

great agony. 
In Dr. G. G. Coulton’s book on 
Froissart, Chronicler of European 


Chivalry, a full page coloured illustra- 
tion (from a 15th-century manuscript 
now in the British Museum) shows this 
terrible ending to a happy wedding 
party. 

I wonder why these imaginary 
wild men of the woods had such a 
peculiar fascination for medieval 
people.—FLORENCE HawortH (Mrs.), 
66, Sedbergh Road, Kendal, Westmor- 
land. 

[We reproduce an illustration of 
this scene from a 19th-century edition 
of Froissart’s Chronicles, translated 
by Thomas Johnes, the builder of 
Hafod, of which a photograph ap- 
pears on this page.—ED. | 


SHOOTING WITH 
EDWARD VII 


From the Earl of Rosebery 

Sir,—I read with great interest the 
article A Keeper Looks Back in your 
issue of April 10. 

I must, I suppose, be the only 
man alive who shot in the big shoot 
at Raynham, in Norfolk. I remember 
it well, particularly so because I was 
uninvited by the host. I had been 
shooting with Lord Farquhar at Castle 
Rising, near King’s Lynn, at the 


HAFOD, CARDIGANSHIRE, AS IT WAS IN 1908. 
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of her robe over sine Of 


week-end, where King Edward 
Lord Herbert Vane Tempest wei 
shooting. Both Lord Herbert and 
were going on the Monday to San- 
dringham to shoot. 

‘Lord Herbert had been asked to 
shoot on the Monday at Raynham, 
but I had not. However, King 
Edward very kindly telegraphed to 
Sir Sigismund Neumann that he was 
bringing me over to shoot. Our host, 
taking no chances, put King Edward's 
guests one on each side of him: conse- 
quently we had the best places ali 
throngh the day. I think the date was 
November, 1905.—-RosEBERY, Meni 
more, Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshwe. 


WALL COVERED IN LEAD 


S1r,—During recent redecoration here 
our butler discovered that the south 
wall of his room, consisting of brick 
and old plaster, had been completely 
covered at some period by thin 
lead foil apparently glued and beaten 
into the plaster. As the plaster 
underneath had no sign of paint of 
decoration and the lead was covered 
thickly with colour wash and wal 
papers of various ages, we assume that 
this lead was applied at an early date, 
possibly in 1533, when the wing in 
which the room is situated was added 
to the house. 

It would be of interest to know 
whether any of your readers can give 
any explanation of this. The object 
.cannot have been to keep out damp 
as the wall in question is not am 
external one, having behind it an 
old privy and a concealed staircass 
in the thickness of the main south 
wall of the house. The chimney 
however, is in the wall—A. F 
Macteop MattHews, The Manor 
House, Chenies, Buckinghamshire. 


A HUNTING DACHSHUND 


S1r,—I read with interest and amaze: 
ment Mr. Lever’s article on hunting 
with a dachshund pack (CoUNTRY 
Lire, March 20)—amazement not thai 
dachshunds should go hunting, fo 
that is their natural activity, but thai 
there should be any possibility of con 
trolling them while they are hunting. 

We have a rough-haired dachs 
hund, Willy, rising nine years old, wh« 
as my wife’s daily companion has livec 
all his life in German towns with litth 
opportunity to hunt. Yet the firs 
time he saw a hare he leapt througl 
the car window and chased it acrosi 
a field. The first deer he ever saw wa: 
in the suburbs of Essen, again from th 
car: after a short pause for identifica 
tion of such an animal in such unlikely 
surroundings he sprang half way 
through the plastic rear-window in al 


It is now in ruins 


ffort to get after it. A few weeks later 
jie was careering through the beech- 
jroods of the Krupp family home at 
jhe heels of a large buck whose dignity 
vas visibly ruffled by the smallness of 
\ts vociferous pursuer. Another time, 
laving tied a cat-bell to his collar to 
issist in locating him when he got into 
|he thicket in our garden, we spotted 
\im crouched under the bushes quietly 
hewing off the bell before he set about 
|he rabbits. 
Once he was on the hunt no com- 
hand, whistle, call or threat has any in- 
|. aga on him, although normally he 


|s a biddable, if healthily independent, 


log. The chase absorbs his whole 
‘ittention. One evening we lost him in 
binewoods—after fox this time—and 


WELL ON THE GREAT 


NEAR WENTBRIDGE 


See letter: Well-Canopy by Vanbrugh 


the next day the local schoolchildren 
were mobilised to search for a brown 
dachshund in a green woollen pullover. 
He turned up eventually where he left 
us, raffishly tattered, drank a quart of 
hot sweet tea and slept for two days. 
He could be tolerated in the house 
only after an eau de Cologne bottle 
had been emptied over him, so strong 
was the odour of fox. 

He is brown, shading to platinum 
blond, with a black nose which he 
rubs pink by endlessly quartering the 
lawn. His hair is as soft as silk, and 
so shaggy we have him trimmed to 
achieve a lion effect for the summer. 
One German assured us that he was a 
“Viennese silk-haired dachshund’’, 
but I can find no record of such an 
exotic variety. I wonder if any of 
your readers have heard of it. His 
bark is as deep as that of a really 
large dog; it is only when he is hurting 
that he goes into the high-pitched 
excited yelp which Mr. Lever describes. 
Although resigned to urban life he has 
kept his figure, and his greatest joy is 
to hunt again.—J. B. Doua as, F./.0. 
Hamburg, B.F.P.O., 31. 


PLANNING A MOTORING 
HOLIDAY 
Sir,—With reference to the article of 
March 20 by your motoring corres- 
pondent, your readers may be in- 
terested in the following supplement- 

ary information. 

As from April 1 a carnet de passage 
is no longer ‘necessary, when one is 
importing a motor-car temporarily 
into France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg and Denmark. 
These countries now join Austria, 
Sweden, Switzerland and West Ger- 
many. The result is of obvious interest 
to British motorists, since they can 
now disembark on the European 
mainland and proceed as far as 
Austria without once having to present 
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a caynet at a frontier. Most frontier 
posts, however, will ask to see the 
international insurance certificate. 

In the case of France a small 
formality will be required. A green 
tourist vignette valid for six months, 
obtainable free either from the French 
customs authorities or from a French 
bank or correspondent of a French 
bank in the United Kingdom, must be 
stuck on the windscreen. An adhesive 
frame for the vignette will also be 
supplied. Attached to this vignette is 
a further detachable coupon which the 
holder may present in order to obtain 
cheap petrol vouchers. This vignette 
replaces the carnet for tourist motor- 
cars.—CosmMo RUSSELL, Secret 
General, Council of Europe, Stra 


WELL-CANOPY 
BY VANBRUGH 
Sir,—Readers may like 
to know that Vanbrugh 
once designed a canopy for 
a small wayside well. It 
was done, apparently, at 
the suggestion of the Eari 
of Carlisle, for whom Van- 
brugh was then building 

Castle Howard. 

The well is situated 
on the Great North Road, 
near Wentbridge in York- 
shire, and had been 
known for centuries as 
Robin Hood’s Well. 
Here, according to all the 
traditions, the outlaw 
and his men staged many 
of their exploits. Best 
remembered, perhaps, 
are those in which Robin 
made the Bishop of Here- 
ford ‘dance in _ his 
shoes,” and financed pen- 
niless Sir Richard of the 
Lee at the expense of the 
fat Abbot of St. Mary’s, 
York. 

Ladles fixed for the 
benefit of travellers have 
long since disappeared 
but the structure clearly 
shows Vanbrugh’s style. 
—G. B. W., Leeds. 


CHANDELIERS ACROSS 
THE ATLANTIC 


S1r,—Readers of Mr. Bryan Little’s 
article on Poole (Country LIFE, 
February 27) may be interested to 
know that the brass chandeliers from 
old St. James’s Church were shipped 
out to Twillingate by John Slade in 
1845, to go in the new church there. 
They had been removed from the new 
St. James’s when gas lighting was 
put in. : 

Twillingate is on a small island off 
the north coast of Newfoundland, 
and was one of the Slade trading 
posts. In 1956 Mr. John Manuel, of 


Twillingate, informed me that the 
chandeliers were no longer in use since 
the church had installed electric light, 
but that some day they hoped to have 
them wired and re-hung.—W. F. K. 


THompson (Brigadier), H.Q. Royal 
Artillery, 4th Infantry Division, 
B.A.O.R., 15. 
LEANING CHURCH 
TOWERS 


S1trR,—I was interested in recent letters 
on leaning church towers by R. D. 
Reid (February 27) and J. C. D. Smith 
(March 27). There are two leaning 
towers in Lincolnshire that deserve 
mention. These are in the adjoining 
villages of Surfleet and Pinchbeck, 
between Spalding and Boston; Mr. 
Smith mentions briefly the one at 
Surfleet. 

This tower, of which I en- 
close a photograph, is out of upright 
to an extent that is quite disturbing 
at first sight, especially if, as in my 
case, it is seen at dusk. I believe 
that the tower leans about 6 ft. out of 
the perpendicular, and this seems to 
have made the installation of the 
former church clock a matter of some 
difficulty. 

The Pinchbeck tower is not so far 
out of upright, but it still has a lean 
that is plainly obvious from several 
points of view, though attempts seem 
to have been made to correct the upper 
stages. 

The cause of the leaning seems to 
have been the same in all cases—the 
marshy ground on which the towers 
were built. So far as the Lincoln- 
shire examples are concerned, it has 
always been surprising to me that the 
tower of Boston Church, probably one 
of the heaviest in the country, has 
remained so upright, considering that 
it is situated right on the river bank 
and is subjected to floods of quite con- 
siderable depth.—T. R. Ropinson, 
8, Malmesbury Close, Redland, Bristol, 6. 


HOUSES ON TABLE MATS 


Sir,—I have a set of old table mats, 
each depicting a historic house—for 
instance, Cardiff Castle and Rokeby. 
Some of them, including the two of 
which I enclose photographs, have the 
names obliterated. Can any of your 
readers give the names of these two 
very different houses ?—CLAUDIA 
REED (Mrs.), 1, Richmond Hill, Bath, 


Somerset. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Where is the Portrait?—I am 
endeavouring to trace a portrait of Sir 
Peter Thompson, F.R.S., F.S.A. (1698- 
1770), painted by Thomas Frye. It 
hung in his old house at Poole until 
well into the last century. On Feb- 


ruary 5, 1910, it was sold at Christie’s 
together with a portrait of a relative 
Captain 


(Mary, wife of Thomas 
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SURFLEET, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
CHURCH TOWER WHICH IS 
LEANING ABOUT 6 FT. OUT 
OF THE PERPENDICULAR 


See letter: Leaning Church Towers 


Thompson) for six guineas, but I have 
been unable to trace it further.—H. 
JOHNSTONE, 96, Wimborne Road, 
Poole, Dorset. 


Intelligent Geese.—In the country 
we had four geese, which I raised from 
goslings and found very affectionate. 
They knew the sound of our car as 
soon as we left the highway and 
turned into our lane. They would 
begin to honk and fly to meet us, and 
then fly alongside the car until we got 
to the house. Needless to say, they 
got something to eat as a reward.— 
Wittiam A. RAND, 619, Cochran 
Street, Sewickley, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


Long-distance Views.—With refer- 
ence to the letter of March 27, years 
ago I read or was told, I forget which, 
that given perfect conditions it is pos- 
sible to see the Welsh mountains from 
-icket Post, near Ringwood, in the 
New Forest. Can any of your readers 


confirm this?—F. Ricarpo, Silwood 
House, Winchester, Hampshire. 
Six-headed Teasel.—I was inter- 


ested in the letter in your issue of 
February 27 about a five-headed teasel. 
Soon afterwards I found a similar one 
here in Bournemouth, and I recently 
came across a six-headed specimen, 
which must be still more rare——D, T. 
GorRDON, Bournemouth, Hampshire. 


OLD TABLE MATS FROM A SET DEPICTING HISTORIC HOUSES 


See letter: Houses on Table Mats 
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While his thoughts are 
under the bonnet ———_ — — ; 


Please don’t disturb him. He’s busy falling in love with one of the finest 
engines ever designed. The engine of the car which always passes him 
in top while he is still wondering whether to change down. 

Now he’s finding out why. He’s in a little private world of high com- 
pression ratios, overhead valves and dynamically and statically 
balanced crankshafts. He’s revelling in his discovery of an inspired 
piece of engineering which will give him surging power, plus the kind 
of m.p.g. that reminds him of his motor-cycling days. 

Right now he has only one little worry; that his less mechanically 
minded partner may not fully appreciate just how fantastically good 
this Morris Oxfordis... 


...She’s got her feet on 
the ground —— oo | 


...But he needn’t worry. She’s already voted it the car she would 
most like to be seen in and now she’s ticking off her list of perfect-car 
features. 

Such as the oh-so-sensible leather upholstery. You only need show ita 
duster and its colours are showroom-bright again. And those wide seats 
for grandpa to expand in when the kiddies are playing spacemen. And 
that blissfully deep luggage trunk .. . think of being able to.take all 
one’s dresses on holiday! 

By the time she’s found out about the exquisite colour schemes and 
doors which won’t fly open, it won’t take any salesmanship from him 
to persuade her. 

Between husband and wife there are moments when words are super- 
fluous. Buying a Morris Oxford is one of them. - 


Together 


youll choose a 


SOMURAWL Cle ie. Y: EsliiRivSs tee 


Morris Owners planning a 
Continental Tour are invited 
to see their Morris Dealer 
for details of a free service 
to save foreign currency. O x FORD 
12 MONTHS’ WARRANTY 


Backed by B.M.C. Service, th 
muosccomprchensiveln Eucace PRICES FROM £589 (PLUS PURCHASE TAX) 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD. London Distributors : Morris House, Berkeley Square, W.1. Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Limited, Oxford, and at 41-46 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
8/2A 


? 
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|THE PAINTING OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


JOSEPH WRIGHT OF DERBY AND HIS FORERUNNERS 


the nine paintings of Georges de 

Ja Tour recently shown in the 
Winter Exhibition, The Age of 
Louis XIV, at the Royal Academy. 
Making use of the simplification and 
contrasts created by artificial light, this 
painter excels in depicting, among 
other things, monumentality and its 
apparent corollary, silence. These two 
factors seem interlinked throughout 
the history of art: one thinks of 
Egyptian or Chinese sculpture; of 
Giotto, Masaccio, Piero della Fran- 
cesca, Vermeer, Cézanne. But none of 
these painters made a special study of 
the effect of artificial light as La Tour 
did. 

Piero della Francesca in The 
Dream of Constantine (Arezzo, San 
|Francesco) shows how to deal with 
‘moonlight, the first Renaissance work 
'to do so. Constantine lies asleep in his 
‘tent guarded by soldiers, and the 

whole scene is illumined by miraculous 
Umbrian moonlight, and the light from 
‘the Angel gives a magnificent effet de 
nuit, a “full moon over the field 
camp.” In this one fresco Piero breaks 
new ground. It is no longer a question 
of strong chiaroscuro in daylight such 
as we may see in the work of Masaccio. 
The effect is more dramatic: Piero set 
himself the technical problem of show- 
ing a sudden, almost a flaring, phos- 
phorescent illumination which was 
either imagined, or perhaps in fact 
produced by a lantern. 

If it is true, as Berenson says, that 
“Caravaggio’s chiaroscuro no longer 
impresses us,” that it is too obviously 
inspired by technical interest “and 
ends by producing melodramatic effects as of 
sudden illumination by a bull’s-eye lantern or a 
flashlight,’’ we should not forget that he was a 
great innovator, but like most other artists in this 
category tempted towards excess. Later Velaz- 
quez, Vermeer and Rembrandt all learned from 
Caravaggio, but shunned his exaggerations: 


By then interest was aroused by 


THE ORRERY BY JOSEPH WRIGHT OF DERBY. “The heads of the figures repeat the two main 
eurves of the intersecting bars of the machine; they are, so to speak, the rhythmical human counterpart 
of it, the echo” 


A CANDLELIGHT 


light effects, 


melodrama gives way to drama, allegory to life, 
silence returns. 

Nevertheless Caravaggio, through his con- 
centration upon lighting, may be considered the 
pioneer affecting not only the above-mentioned 
painters but also the French painters, the 
Brothers Le Nain and La Tour; the Dutch 


SCENE BY GOTTFRIED SCHALKEN. 


= By JOHN DALTON 


“He became famous for his candle- 


which were said to be obtained by spying into a candlelit room” 


painters, Gerard van Honthorst and Hendrik 
Ter Brugghen; and the English 18th-century 
painter, Joseph Wright of Derby. 

Among Caravaggio’s Neapolitan paintings 
especially, his Seven Acts of Mercy (Monte della 
Misericordia) may, in its use of a torch, have 
set Honthorst upon the same road in his 
Beheading of the Baptist (Rome, S. 
Maria della Scala). These two torch- 
lit pictures, with their descend- 
ing interceding angels, the dig- 
nity and gravity of the figures 
assisting and their gentle but not 
sentimental expressions, full of 
compassion, are master works in 
this style—le genre sérieux, as 
Diderot called it. 

During the 18th century in 
England, and on the Continent, 
candlelight pictures had a con- 
siderable vogue. Henry Robert 
Morland, for instance, the father 
of George, painted several; but in 
this field without doubt Joseph 
Wright of Derby (1734-97), an ex- 
hibition of whose works is being 
held at the Tate Gallery until May 
18, was the master. 

Professor Ellis Waterhouse 
believes that Wright “must have 
seen some work by Honthorst or 
Schalken.”” Honthorst painted in 
Italy in the early 17th century 
(called there Gherardo della 
Notte) usually nothing but lamp- 
light or torchlight scenes. He was 
the first great specialist in this 
field. Gottfried Schalken, born at 
Dordrecht in 1643, was a pupil of 
Dou. 

He became famous for his 
candlelight effects, which were 
said to be obtained by spying into 
a candlelit room through “une 
minuscule ouverture.”’ We worked 
chiefly at Dordrecht and at the 
Hague, where he died in 1706; he 
also visited England. Wright, we 
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feel, although he never mentioned it in letters, 
must have seenthe work of Caravaggioand Hont- 
horst when he visited Italy between 1773 and 
1775, living in both Rome and Naples; the work 
of Schalken he may have seen previously in 
England. On the other hand Dr. Klingender 
believes that Wright was influenced by the 
Velazquez-Le Nain tradition, which combines 
realistic and Classical elements, rather than the 
Dutch genre school. Kaines Smith, feeling Italy 
did him as much harm as good, cried “If Wright 
had gone not to Rome, but to Madrid!”’ 
Certainly he greatly admired Spagnoletto’s 
Dead Christ there and, a painter by instinct 
rather than by environment, he never became a 
mere imitator of classicism. 

Wright’s interest in artificial light began 
well before the Italian journey. Although there 
were no English precedents to follow, in 1765 
he. painted his Three Persons viewing the 
Gladiator by Candlelight (Bowood); and The 


Orrery, The Airpump and The Alchymist had all 
been painted. 


In 1766 he exhibited at the 


AN EXPERIMENT ON A BIRD IN THE AIRPUMP BY JOSEPH WRIGHT. 
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brought all the mature resources of his training 
and experience to the second The Alchymist of 
1795, but in his Ovvery and Airpump he had 
already shown his hand. In these we sce his 
ability to portray a tender human feeling, a 
quality certainly common with Caravaggio. 
But it was already developed without that 
painter’s direct influence. Professor Water- 
house considers that his style in this genre 1s 
“wholly original.’ In British painting, so 
frequently subject to continental influences, 
this is praise indeed. 

From an early age Wright had shown a 
great interest in mechanical contrivances. In 
fact his first love was mechanics. According to 
Dr. Richard Wright, his brother, he went as a 
boy ‘‘to different shops to see the men work. 
When he returned home he would imitate their 
works and compleat them in a masterly manner. 
Such as joiners’ goods, chests of drawers, clocks, 
spinning wheels, guns etc.’’ He copied a “‘raree 
show’ ’—a little peep-show with an arrangement 
of glasses—which he had seen at a fair. After 


memorable of Wright’s masterpieces” 


ndependent Society of Artists (Cat. No. 195) 
A Philopher giving the Lecture on the Orrery 
in which a Lamp is put im the Place of the 
Sun: in 1768, also at the same Society 
(Cat. No. 193), An Experiment on a Bird in 
the Aiy Pump: and, in 1771 (Cat. No. 209) 
The Alchymist, with the cumbrous addition of “in 
Search of the Philosopher’s Stone, Discovers 
Phosphorous, and Prays for the Successful 
Conclusion of His Operation, as was the Custom 
of the Ancient Chymical Astrologers.’’ This is 
not an allegory of quackery. Towards the end 
of the previous century the discovery of 
phosphorus, stimulating the research of Boyle 
and others into the nature of combustion, 
marks the beginning of chemistry as a 
modern science. The half-lighting here may 
have connections with Darwin’s Camera 
Obscura. 

Immediately observable facts with regard 
to these paintings are that they are strong in 
image, memorable. Each is a restrained drama 
in which everything is, as it were, scientifically 
under control; if the emotional overtones are in 
abeyance, rarely has the thrill of scientific 
exploration been so well expressed. 

Wright has, I think justly, been con- 
sidered as a kind of refined Caravaggio. But 
this needs some elucidation. Wright certainly 


his Grand Tour, he used this, exhibiting/Italian 
scenes, to delight his children and nieces. It is 
not surprising then that mechanical contrivances 
appear in his paintings. Dr. F. D. Klingender 
considers Wright as “‘the first professional 
painter to express the spirit of the Industrial 
Revolution.” 

But Wright is more versatile than this 
implies. As a portrait painter he was equal at 
times to Romney and Reynolds, as a landscape 
painter second only to Wilson and unchallenged 
as a painter of moonlight scenes. Art-historic- 
ally he bridges the Caravaggiesque (and the 
Dutch School) and the Romantics—a kind of 
romantic realist. 

Wright’s experiments with light arise from 
his individual preferences, and “‘the spon- 
taneous outcome of his own taste.” But they 
possibly, indeed probably, arise from the 
conditions under which he worked in his 
brother’s house in Irongate, Derby, where the 
rooms open out of one another. By darkening 
one room and working in the next, he was able 
to. study his subject under ideal conditions. 
Later at St. Helen’s—to overcome the loss of 
these conditions—he brought his early mech- 
anical ingenuity into play, inventing a contri- 
vance of panelled screens. With these he was 
able to shut off the corner of his painting room 


“Perhaps the most 


of the “damnable asphaltum, 


which contained his artificially lighted subject 
and, by opening the panels, could view his 
subject from different points. 

Wright consistently chose his early subjects 
from science and industry. He loved smithies) 
His work may be said to express the experi- 
mental spirit of his time, of that extraordinary 
group of philosophers, scientists and industrial 
pioneers in the Midlands who met for monthly 
discussions at the Lunar Societ,, including 
Priestley, Galton, Boulton, Watt, Wedgwood 
and Darwin, many of whose portraits he painted. 
The experiments of his friends and the new 
industries needed recording. Here was am 
entirely new field: the magical lights of the 
laboratory, blast-furnaces, forges, glare oi 
molten glass, red-hot iron, Arkwright’s mill at 
Cromford, blazing with lights. The aichemy 
was working. 

The Ovvery was painted for Lord Ferrers. 
Its design is calculated: the heads of the figures 
repeat the two main curves of the intersecting 
bars of the machine; they are, so to speak, the 
rhythmical human counter- 
partofit, theecho. The figures, 
lit from below, are friends ané¢ 
portray, as lecturer, Mr. Denby 
(the Derby organist who held 
musical evenings); on the 
extreme left, taking notes 
Peter Perez Burdett (tbe car. 
tographer and fellow-musiciar 
of Mr. Denby’s evenings, late: 
President of Liverpool Society 
of Artists) ;and Mrs. Sale. Ths 
small boy facing the light i 
Shirley, son of Lord Ferrers 
the others are “young 
Cantrell’, silhouetted agains 
the light, the little girl, A 
Winterman; and Mr. G 
Snowden in front of Wrigh 
himself on the extreme right 
Each face is a psychologica 
study, sensitive, eager. 

Both in this and in th 
Aipump, a certain instabilit 
of pigment has occurred. 1[ 
gives a rather red and whit 
patchiness to the flesh tints 
Normally his paint is smoot! 
and fluid, rich but neve 
buttery. He preferred, lik 
Vermeer, to eliminate th 
individual brush-stroke, a 
academic procedure he ha 
learned from his master Hud 
son, but from which, o 
account of its “heaviness, 
both he and Reynolds felt : 
necessary to break awa} 
especially in the freer, ope 
handlng in the treatment < 
hair. But his palette we 
sounder than Reynolds’s. S. ¢ 
Kaines Smith speaks roundl 
” “ack of tran: 
parent shadows” and “sickly yellow-staleness 
in the work of Reynolds and his follower 
the “young men in a hurry,’ technic 
“shockers.” Wright liked especially, as Bellit 
did, olive green and fire-red—exact compl 
mentaries, the earthy and the  fugitiy 
together. One thinks too of the yellow-blu 
chords of Vermeer which, cancelling out, creat 
silence. 

The Airpump is perhaps the mo: 
memorable of Wright’s masterpieces. Comple 
and subtle in design, it mingles artificial ligl 
and moonlight. The main source of light, 
candle centrally placed, floods over the te 
figures. The children are fascinated and afrai 
for the life of the bird. Each figure—the le: 
attentive lovers, the boy drawing the curtail 
the absorbed youth and old man to left an 
right—is strong, individual, alive. As th 
experiment continues their relationship t 
one another seems inevitable, riveting th 
attention. | Within a sober scheme of vertical! 
spirals the human drama, youth and age, cor 
scious and unconscious. The experimente 
himself looks directly at the artist, and at th 
artist within each spectator. Silently, with 
gesture, we are involved. Science and art ar 
one. 
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Here is the 


whe TDE itor 


TGNS 


Cut your long grass the modern way with 2 TAX FREE 
the 18” Rotacut, ideal for orchards, pad- 
docks, etc. No growth is too long or too from all tronmongers 


tough for this robust grass cutter. The EE DO eC aE 


majority of grass in America is cut with 
similar machines, and now Qualcast make 
the Rotacut available to you at the very SERVICE AGENTS 

modest price of 274 gns. IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


Fully guaranteed 


QUALCAST LTD - DERBY 


The largest lawn-mower makers in the world, 
with over 6,000,000 satisfied users 


ty 


a a a ae eS 
To: Qualcast Ltd., Victory Road, Derby 
Please send me Free copy of Qualcast ROTACUT leaflet R.45 


NAME (BLOCK CAPITALS)... 


ADDRESS 
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CARS DESCRIBED 
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THE HUMBER HAWK ESTATE CAR ~ »® 5. £ason crsson 


on cars of all sizes, and the new Humber 

Hawk which I have just tested is a good 
example of the more luxurious type of such 
bodywork fitted to certain of the bigger cars. 
Although it cannot be described as a low- 
priced car and its finish is far from utility, it 
can be used for the most utilitarian of tasks. 

The pushrod-operated overhead-valve four- 
cylinder engine has a capacity of 2,267 c.c. and 
a compression ratio of 7.5 to 1; a power of 73 
brake horse power is extracted from it. Much 
of the power output is delivered at quite low- 
engine speeds, which helps to give good top- 
gear acceleration and fast hill-climbing. The 
engine compartment gives an impression of 
being over-crowded, largely because of the 
piping for the car heater and the reservoir for 
the windscreen washer, but most of the main 
components requiring regular attention can be 
reached reasonably easily. The bonnet opens 
fully and is lined on the inside with a special 
quiited material to give sound insulation. 

The suspension is by coil springs and wish- 
bones at the front and by semi-elliptic leaf 
springs at the rear, assisted by hydraulic dam- 
pers throughout. An anti-roll bar connects 
the two sides of the front suspension. The 
brakes are Lockheed hydraulic, and the hand- 
brake lever is sensibly placed horizontally and 
to the right of the driver, where it is easily 
reached and does not interfere with entry or 
exit. The car is noticeably large: the wheel- 
base is 9 ft. Z ins. and the overall length 15 ft. 
44 ins. The power is transmitted through a 
normal four-speed gearbox, and the car tested 
was fitted in addition with the optionally extra 
Laycock-de Normanville automatic overdrive. 
Its value is shown by the fact that an engine 
speed of 1,000 r.p.m. gives ‘a road speed of 
16.9 m.p.h. on top gear and a road speed of 
21.8 m.p.h. on overdrive. The manufacturers 
have paid particular attention to the suspen- 
sion, because anything from the driver alone to 
six people and a considerable load of luggage 
may be carried. 

Certain estate cars are rather Spartan in 
their lay-out, but this cannot be said of the 
Humber Hawk. If one ignores consideration 
of the luggage space, the standard of finish 
and lay-out in the passenger space is equal to 
that in the saloon version of the Humber 
Hawk and is therefore superior to that on 
almost all estate cars. The impression one gains 
when sitting in the driving seat is of a high- 
priced saloon, although this impression is spoilt 
to some extent by the use of an imitation of 
wood veneer for the instrument panelling. 


ASTATE-CAR bodywork is now available 


There is a sensibly-sized lockable cubby hole, 


and the instruments are well grouped in front 
of the driver. It is hard to see the trip reading 


THE HUMBER HAWK 


ESTATE CAR 
Makers: Humber, Ryton-on-Dunsmore, Coventry 
SPECIFICATION 
Price: £1,463 17s. Brakes Lockheed hydraulic 
(including P.T. £488 17s.)| Suspension | Independent 
Cubic capacity 2,267 c.c. (front) 
Bore and stroke Wheelbase 9 ft. 2 ins, 
. 81 x 110 mm. | Track (front) 4 ft. 8 ins. 
Cylinders Four | Track (back) 4 ft. 74 ins. 
Valves Overhead | Overall length 15 ft. 43 ins. 
B.h.p. 73 at 4,400 r.p.m. | Overall width 5 ft. 94 ins. 
Carb. Zenith | Overall height 5 ft. 2 ins. 
en z Coil Ground clearance 7 ins. 
il filter Full flow Turning circle 39 ft 
Ist gear 14.50 tol | yea Bat 3 
2nd gear 124 tot eee ZOROWES 
3rd gear 6.78 to 1 | Fuel capacity 124 galls. 
4th gear 4.55 to 1 | Oil capacity 10 pints 
Overdrive 3.54 to 1 | Water capacity 21 pints 
Final drive Spiral bevel | Tyres Dunlop 6.40 x 15 
PERFORMANCE 

Acceleration Max. speed: Top 79 m.p.h. 
Top 3rd Overdrive 81 m.p.h. 

30-50 11.6 secs. 9.6 secs. | Petrol consumption 
40-60 15.7 sees. — 21 m.p.g. at average 


0-60 (all gears): 25.8 secs. speed of 45 m.p.h. 
BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 32 feet (95 per cent. efficiency). 


on the speedometer at times, as the speed- 
indicating needle obscures it. All-round vision 
is good, and the well curved windscreen contri- 
butes to this appreciably. The extremities of 
both front wings can be seen by drivers of well 
below average height. Rearward vision is 


equally good, and the mirror is sufficiently large 


to allow a wide angle of vision. 

The rear seat can be folded out of use, thus 
giving the car a capacity for two passengers on 
the front seat, and space to carry 7} cwt. on 
the increased floor space. The rear seat folds 
down easily and can be firmly secured. To 
reach the spare wheel it is necessary to move 
the floor of the luggage space; the runner on 
which the floor slides might become clogged 
with dirt after some use. The rear loading door 
is split horizontally and each half is spring- 
loaded; the halves open and close easily. 
The petrol filler is reached by removing one 
of the rear reflectors, but this clever arrange- 
ment is marred because the neck of the pipe to 
the tank cannot take fuel at a reasonable rate. 


hand-brake lever is well placed, as I have said, 
but it is awkward to use because the driver's 
armrest and the winding handle for the win- 
dow get in the way; this would be still more 
noticeable if one were wearing a heavy coat. 
The car has an effortless gait on suitable main 
roads, and gives no impression of being over- 
taxed even when cruised at close to its maxi- 
mum speed. Naturally the acceleration suffers 
when a full load is carried, but much less than 
one would expect. The brakes were tested 
severely and stood up well, although there was 
an occasional feeling that they could have been 
more definite in their action. Nevertheless there 
was never any sign of actual fading, and the 
amount of free travel on the pedal did not 
increase during my test. :: 
Throughout my test the engine started 
immediately each morning, although the car 


, was parked in the open each night. It warmed 


up to its work quickly, and the car heater and 
demister worked most efficiently. The heater 
controls were alittle difficult, and it would need 


THE HUMBER HAWK ESTATE CAR. It can carry large loads and has good all-round — 
visibility 


The gear lever is: fitted on the left of the steer- 
ing column, and the right-hand side is shared 
by the trafficator switch and» the neat lever 
that operates the overdrive: this makes it 
possible for the wrong control to be inadver- 
tently worked. 

Immediately on starting my test I was 
impressed with the feeling of quality and 
refinement, as regards both the car’s mechanical 
parts and its general equipment. During my 
test the car was. used for a wide variety of 
purposes. I used it to visit Oulton Park in 
Cheshire, where I assisted in the British Empire 
Trophy Race. On my journey northward and 
home again the car carried typewriters, adding 
machines, masses of stationery and the luggage 
of four people. In addition, the car was used 
for ordinary family purposes, usually with only 
two people on board. I found that the sus- 
pension was capable of dealing with both 
extremes of load, and the only reason one had 
to drive slower when carrying a heavy load 
was to prevent it from sliding about. The 
carrying of large loads appeared to have little 
effect on the stability of the car, and at no 
time did I get the impression that there was 
any danger of the rear of the car taking com- 
mand through added weight. 

I found the overdrive most useful when 
driving fast up the A5 late at night, although 
when carrying a full load one tends to use over- 
drive less than one would with a smaller load. 
I found the operation of the gear lever itself a 
slight disappointment, as compared with those 
on other Rootes Group cars. Its movements 
felt both indefinite and slightly clumsy, and 
this, particularly on the change from second 
to third, makes for fatigue on a long run. The 


some experiment to find the correct positions 
for maximum effect in the car, or on the wind- 
screen. The headlamps fitted to the car tested 
were among the best I have driven behind; 
this is no doubt largely due to the careful 
work of the maker’s service department. They 
were adjusted perfectly and gave maximum 
light in the main position, without causing 
inconvenience to others when dipped. The 
subdued lighting of the instruments, which 
are black-faced, was most restful when I was 
driving after dark and caused no reflections on 
the windscreen. The wide armrests on the 
front and rear seats contributed greatly to 
passenger comfort on long runs, and made such 
a difference in the front that one’s passenger 
could easily sleep in comfort. 

As I have previously said of products from 
the Rootes Group, one is impressed not so much 
by any individual characteristic of the car as 
by the all-round quality of the design. Consis- 
tent hard driving under different conditions 
gave the impression that long-term reliability 
and long life will be features of the car. Aver- 
age speeds between 45 and 50 m.p.h. were 
obtained with a full load, and at these speeds 
the fuel consumption never dropped below 18 
m.p.g., while the overall average for my test 
was 21 m.p.g. I have the feeling that the 
average owner could improve on this figure, as 
his driving is likely to be more gentle than the 
style I normally use when testing. 

To many motorists the most attractive 
feature of the Humber Hawk will be the con- 
sistency of the performance and the comfort, 
regardless of the load carried and the road 
conditions encountered. The feeling of quality 
will also please many motorists. 


CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


TWO TRICKS FOR ONE 


JT is not always easy to follow the play of a 
‘fj band on paper, but this week’s examples 
‘™ call for no great exertion on the part of the 
jeader. They feature a situation which is by 
0 means uncommon. The declarer is faced 
|with the problem of one loser too many as soon 
jus the dummy goes down on the table, and the 
solution, if you happen to think of it, gives a 
jleep sense of satisfaction. 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

After South’s Spade opening had been 

overcalled on his left with Two Clubs, he ended 
up in a contract of Six Spades; the King of 
Clubs was led, and the Ace won. It was a blow 
to find three Clubs in dummy, and South had 
‘to find some way of avoiding two losers in that 
‘suit. 
As the King of Diamonds was almost sure to 
be with West, a pseudo-squeeze is a possible 
solution. Let us suppose that South reels off all 
his trumps and the three top Hearts, keeping 
ithe Ace of Diamonds and a couple of Clubs as 
his last three cards; West is not to know that 
the Ace is bare, so he might hang on to King 
and another Diamond. This leaves him with 
only one Club, so he is allowed to make it at 
trick 11 and South takes the rest. 

South rejected this plan because he was 
up against a pair of careful defenders. West, he 
felt sure, would tumble to the situation; he 
could trust his partner, if he held a second 
(Club, to discard it in order to give him a count 
on the suit. 

There was a far more promising line of 
play. Having drawn trumps, South cashed the 
Ace of Diamonds and ruffed dummy’s Queen 
before playing the top Hearts and discarding 
one of his Clubs. The Six of Hearts followed, 
and his troubles were over when East produced 
the Ten; this was allowed to hold the trick and 
South shed another Club, East then had to give 
him a ruff and discard, so his last Club went 
jaway and the contract was made with the loss 
of a Heart trick. 

This loser-on-loser play was inspired by 
simple card reading. West was not given to 
overcalling at the Two level on a four-card 
suit; he had shown up with a trump and was 
unlikely to have more than three Hearts. 

On the next example North-South overdid 
‘things in going for a slam, but the declarer 


redeemed the situation with a resourceful piece 
jof play. 

@KS86 

Y A103 
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hAOD4 
Dealer, North. Neither'side vulnerable. 
South West North East 

1 Diamond 1 Heart 

1 Spade No bid 3 Spades (?) No bid 
4 Clubs No bid 4 Hearts (?) No bid 
6 Spades No bid No bid No bid 


Dummy’s Ace of Hearts won the first 
trick, and prospects looked pretty grim. There 
are three potential losers—two Hearts and a 
Club. Owing to lack of entries, it is impossible 
to set up the dummy by ruffing three Diamonds; 
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in fact, only one line of play offered any hope of 
success. 

South’s first move was to play the Ace, 
King and Queen of Clubs, throwing a Heart in 
dummy, and he felt better when both opponents 
followed suit. Then came the key play; South 
led his fourth Club, the Nine, which was topped 
by West’s Knave. It was pointless to trump 
small in dummy, since East was bound to 
over-ruff and to cash a winning Heart, while 
it was equally suicidal to ruff with the King. 
West, therefore, was allowed to hold the 
trick, and dummy got rid of its remaining 
Heart. From this point the defenders were 
helpless; South could not be prevented from 
ruffing his two losing Hearts in dummy and 
making the rest of the tricks. 

My last example is still more attractive, 
for both sides had a chance to shine in a neat 
duel of wits. 


@Q1053 
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&9652 S & 3 
&@&KI872 
VY 43 
OK 93 
& A104 
Dealer, North. Both sides vulnerable. 
South West North East 
1 Club Double 
Redouble 1 Heart No bid 3 Hearts 
3 Spades No bid 4 Spades No bid 
No bid No bid 


From South’s angle the contract looked a 
reasonable certainty, but his complacency was 
quickly dispelled when East won the opening 
Heart lead with the King and shot back his 
Club. 

East’s design was plain to the declarer. He 
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was marked on the bidding with the Ace of 
Spades, and his Three of Clubs was obviously a 
singleton. West’s lead of the Two of Hearts 
indicated a four-card suit headed, in all prob- 
ability, by the Queen. Thus, when East got in 
with the Ace of Trumps, he would return a low 
Heart in order to obtain a Club ruff, which 
defeats the contract. Can you see a way of 
foiling his fell plan? 

There was only one chance, and South was 
quick to seize it. After winning the Club lead at 
trick 2, he played off the Ace and King of 
Diamonds, East following suit with the Ten and 
the Knave. Then came the Nine of Diamonds, 
and South knew the contract was safe when 
a lower card appeared on his left. The Knave of 
Hearts was discarded in dummy and East won 
with the Queen, but now the only other trick 
that his side could take was with the Ace of 
Spades. 

You will note that East made a good try 
by unblocking with honour cards on the first 
two Diamond leads. He was smart enough to 
see what was coming. In retaining the Four in 
his own hand, he hoped that his partner would 
be able to head the declarer’s third Diamond; 
dummy would then be compelled to ruff instead 
of throwing a Heart (a Club lead defeats the 
contract if West is left on play), and South 
would have to give his opponents best. Unfortu- 
nately for the defenders, the Nine of Diamonds 
in the South hand turned out to be the key card. 

Although loser-on-loser plays are a blind 
spot to a large number of players, especially to 
those who are too lazy to draw inferences from 
the bidding and early leads, they are easy 
enough to execute once the situation is recog- 
nised. As we saw in the first two examples, the 
concession of a trick that did not have to be lost 
can result in the saving of two tricks elsewhere, 
In the third example a loser-on-loser play 
served to interrupt the enemy communications; 
there is no handy term in our bridge vocabulary 
for this far-sighted play, which is generally 
referred to as “the coup without a name.” 


CROSSWORD No. 1472 . 


Country LiFe books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 6 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1472, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 9. 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first postonthe morning of 10. 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1471. The winner of this Crossword, the.clues of 


ACROSS 
With these letters perhaps one might expect 
the egoist to cash in (10) 
. Rum to the two graduates would be sweet (4) 
Isn’t a sob so produced in the orchestra? (10) 
The end of the snobs (4) 
12. What’s the rush to send in the account? (6) 
3. ‘Has the Stone that puts the Stars to 
Flight”—Fitzgerald (5) 
. The tree of baksheesh it would seem (7) 
. Terns as seen in fine silk (7) 
. Lends support, but with a resentful air (5, 2) 
. “Young Love lies sleeping 
“Tn of the year’”’—Christina Rossettt (7) 
. Does one gather that pelts are being worn? (5) 
23. A comfortable seat in Yorkshire (6) 
. Stir the rice, there’s a good boy! (4) 
. Marionettes and how they appear (6, 4) 
29. Father’s got a rise (4) 
. Old tranquillisers that might be usefully 
revived to-day? (5, 5) 


DOWN 

1. I’m nuts on horses! (4) 

2. “There is always something rather absurd 

about the "Max Beerbohm (4) 

3. It’s in a plight! (5) 

. A mild run at billiards produces a champion 

(7) 

. There are seven by the sea in Sussex (7) 

. I mean Susan to get the secretary’s job (10) 

8. Second voice? Acquire the lady, even if in the 
nude (10) 

. Do you always embody this in your chaff, 
Raymond? (6) 

+. What’s cooking in the studio? (10) 

5. Dominican bridge-builder in the City? (5, 5) 

. .. aS eggs is e. 4s combined (6) 

20. Pouters strike an attitude (7) 

. Facially make me the subject (7) 

24. The end of the lease? What a relief! (3, 2) 


5. “Like a stately ——— of Tarsus” 
—Milton (4) 
Dee 26. Birds shown in slow motion (4) 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


which appeared in the issue of April 17, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Chimney-sweeper; 8, Abduct; 9, Raiders; 
12, Nail; 13, Ironmonger; 15, Anson; 16, Pedigree; 17, Mad; 
18 Outpaced; 20, Arcot; 23, Inigo Jones; 24, Sago; 26, Tartini; 
DOWN.—2, Hobbies; 3, Maud; 
4, Extort; 5, Stringed; 6, Episodical; 7, Resurrection; 10, Elgar; 
11, Antagonistic; 14, Antagonist; 16, Pad; 17, Memorial; 19, 


27, Incise; 28, Capital offence. 


Trier; 21, Classic; 22, Relief; 25, Acre. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1470 is 
Major W. L. Saywell, 
Kirkby House, 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield, 
Nottinghamshire. 
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Graceful 
Furnishings... 


are found at Harvey Nichols. 

Curtains and pelmets are made in our 
own workrooms. These are in a 
wonderful hand-printed Italian 
cotton satin, bold chrysanthemums 
on a gold or green ground. 

48” wide. 39/6 yard 


Blissful ease found in a 
well-sprung chair with a foam 
rubber seat. Covered in a 
hard-wearing brocatelle. £28. 15.0 


HARV 
MMOL 


HARVEY NICHOLS « CO LTD OF 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE SWI (BEL 5000) 
Similar furnishings are available 
from our Bournemouth branch 
(Bournemouth 1055) 


Two seater settee to match, £47. 10.0 
Piecrust coffee table. The 24” top 
veneered walnut or mahogany. £8.5.0 


Furnishings, Carpets, Linens: 
Second Floor 
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The 26’ Any car almost a convertible with the 
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itted to your car? The ‘Webasto’ Interior. 
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| y rco since the war it has been 


| 


recognised that a prosperous agri- 

-culturalindustry is essential to the 
hation’s economy, and with this object 
in view considerable and determined 
‘efforts have been made to put farming 
on a sound footing. For example, the 
Agriculture Act of 1947, by making 
landlords responsible for the provision 
and maintenance of fixed equipment, 
recognised that landowners had an 
important part to play. The Act 
also recognised that their ability to 
perform this function depended on 
their receiving economic rents and an 


‘adequate return on new capital 
invested. 

Yet in spite of the fact that the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948, 


stated clearly the circumstances in 
which changes of rent could be made, 
many landowners were content to pur- 
sue an unrealistic rent policy, for, 
though rents were increased, the 
‘revenue on many large estates was 
totally at variance with the profits 
made by farmers and often quite 
erate to maintain existing fixed 
‘equipment, let alone to provide new 
buildings. 


| RELUCTANT LANDLORDS 


 T°HERE are two reasons why land- 
4 owners have been, and still are, 
jreluctant to raise rents to an economic 
level. The first of these is that owners 
jof large properties who have substan- 
|tial capital resources are frightened of 
jlosing good tenants; and, the second, 
which follows from the first, is that 
this action or, rather, lack of action by 
wealthy landlords tends to establish 
a general level of rents for a district 
and makes it extremely difficult for 
smaller owners to command higher 
rents, even where the productivity of 
the land justifies a substantial increase. 
Indeed, until recently it has often been 
impossible for them to put up rents, 
‘since valuers and arbitrators, when 
assessing the value of a farm from the 
rental point of view, have had to take 
jinto account, not only the equipment 
of a farm and its potential output, but 
jalso the rent of comparable land in 
|the neighbourhood. 

It is no doubt because the Govern- 
/ment recognised the danger that the 
unrealistic policy of certain landlords 
‘presented to the farming industry 
jthat they incorporated in this year’s 
Agriculture Bill a section that pro- 
vides that in cases of rent arbitration 
jthe rent to be awarded is that which 
jwould be obtainable were the farm to 
|be let in the open market, disregarding 
\the fact that there may be a sitting 
tenant—in other words, the vacant 
possession value. 


: AN UNWORKABLE BILL? 

BILL that has been engaging the 
attention of Parliament, but that 
jhas attracted little attention, is the 
[Offices Regulation Bill. This Bill, 
which prescribes minimum standards 
jof conditions of employment for people 
working in offices, is excellent in 
jintention, but it seems doubtful 
whether it is workable in its present 
form. For example, it aims to impose 
jon occupiers, as distinct from owners, 
jthe obligation to provide such ameni- 
jties as sanitary accommodation and 
jfacilities for washing and eating that 
might well involve an occupier in 
carrying out extensive structural 
jalterations to property that does not 
belong to him, and where the space 
available makes it impossible for the 
}work to be carried out. 


AMPTON ESTATE SOLD 

HE Ampton estate, Suffolk, which 
extends to nearly 5,000 acres and 
which includes most of the villages of 
Ampton, Livermere and Timworth, 
has been sold as a whole by Messrs. 


HE ESTATE MARKET 


“REVIEW OF FARM 
RENTS NEEDED 
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Alfred Savill and Sons and Messrs: 
Frank Newman and Son to a client of 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. In 
addition to its farming assets, Ampton 
is one of the finest shoots in a county 
that is renowned for its pheasants. 

From Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley comes news of the auction, fixed 
for May 14, of Lady Eliot’s Rogate 
estate, which covers 1,505 acres 
between Midhurst and Petersfield in 
west Sussex. The property includes 
a medium-sized house with possession, 
four dairy and mixed farms of 269 
acres, 234 acres, 129 acres and 69 acres 
respectively, about 520 acres of wood- 
land, in hand, 243 acres of woodland 
let to the Forestry Commission and 
numerous houses and cottages. The 
rent roll from the let portions of the 
estate produces £1,823 a year. 


COST £40,000, SOLD FOR £26,000 

T. ANNE’S HOUSE, Cambridge, 

which was completed in 1940 to 
the design of Sir Guy Dawber and 
Messrs. Wilson and Fox at an esti- 
mated cost of £40,000, was sold the 
other day by Messrs. Bidwell and 
Sons for £26,000. The house is 
situated at Red Cross, two and a half 
miles from the middle of the town, 
and stands in 25 acres, mostly 
grazing. 


FOR SALE AGAIN 


HE late Col. A. L. Bonham 

Carter’s Buriton estate, near 
Petersfield, Hampshire, has been sold 
to a property company by Messrs. 
Hall Pain and Foster and Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff's London 
office, who write to say that it is to be 
re-offered as a whole or in lots, prob- 
ably on June 15. Buriton covers 
approximately 400 acres and includes 
a medium-sized Georgian manor 
house and a hop garden that was 
awarded the champion prize and gold 
medal at the Brewers’ Exhibition as 
long ago as 1910 and that won the 
second prize for the best sample of 
fuggles from any district at last year’s 
Exhibition. It also includes a number 
of parcels of accommodation land, 
several building sites and 16 cottages, 
mostly with possession. 

Another auction that is scheduled 
to-take place during the course of the 
next few weeks concerns Felthorpe, a 
mixed estate of 227 acres in Norfolk 
which includes a modernised house 
dating from early in the 19th century, 
a small farm, accommodation land and 
about 60 acres of woodland with more 
than 30,000 cu. ft. of timber, in 
addition to a stand of Douglas firs and 
young plantations. Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Francis 
Horner and Sons are the agents. 


FOR SALE NEAR ASCOT 
OUSES and land in the Ascot 
and Sunningdale districts are 
always in demand and it will be 
surprising if Messrs. Bidwell and Sons 
do not obtain a high price for Bake- 
ham House, Englefield Green, Surrey, 
which they are offering for Major the 
Hon. H. R. Broughton. Bakeham, 
which stands in 53 acres, three miles 
from Ascot race-course, has four 
reception rooms, eight principal bed- 
rooms and a lodge designed by Robert 
Lutyens. 


A SOMERSET OFFER 

N the West Country Messrs. T. R. G. 
Lawrence and Son, acting for 
Mr. G. C. Wyndham, offer 400 acres of 
rich grazing in the parish of Kingsbury 
Episcopi, Somierset, including three 
tenanted attested farms, a village inn, 
the lordship of the manor and the 
parish lock-up. The gross rents from 
this assortment of properties total 

£1,662 a year. PROCURATOR. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


_ Established 1893 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


Queen 
Scots 


MACDONALD & MUIR LIMITED 
Distillers + Leith « Scotland 
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Two great Ferguson System Tractors, the Massey-Ferguson 
65 and highly successful 35 will handle all your work—will 
raise output from each tractor and operator to the highest 
possible level. Both tractors have traditional Ferguson 
System advantages — exceptionally high power, with low 
weight—accuracy, efficiency, safety and economy of work- 
ing unsurpassed by any other tractor. No other tractors 
form a finer team, because the 65 and 35 are designed for 
complete standardisation—with identical controls and one 
range of “‘ tailor-made ” interchangeable implements. For 
more work every man hour, for greater return, every 
tractor hour—standardise with Massey-Ferguson. 


TRACTOR TEAM! 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 35 
Choice of V.O., Petrol or Diesel engine. Compact, man- 
oeuvrable, low centre of gravity—it’s all the modern farmer 
needs for features, performance and value. Ferguson Sys- 
tem Hydraulics, dual clutch, double P.T.O. Six forward 
speeds from creep upwards. 

MASSEY-FERGUSON 65 

The over 50 h.p., 4-5 furrow tractor that weighs only 4,000 
Ibs. Great power and new features including disc brakes, 
differential lock, full power steering, lower links with 
hinged ball ends for easy attachment of heaviest imple- 
ments. Category 1 or 2 implements. Ferguson System 
Hydraulics, dual clutch, double P.T.O. Six forward speeds 
and two reverse. 


FOR MAXIMUM- EARNING POWER PER TRAGIOR 


STANDARDISE WITH MASSEY -FERGUSON 


Manufactured by the Standard Motor Co. Ltd., Coventry, for Massey-Ferguson (Great Britain) Ltd. 
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APPLYING THE 
SUBSIDIES 


: IME and time again we have 
been told that the Government 
i subsidies paid on home-pro- 
jduced eggs and pigs are too costly, 
and certainly, when the subsidies are 
worked out as percentages of market 
values, eggs and pigs come high on the 
list. The Minister of Agriculture has 
published a table giving the amount 
of Exchequer assistance, expressed 
as percentages of the estimated 
average market values, for each of the 
commodities guaranteed under the 
Agriculture Act, 1957. For the 
financial year just ended the per- 
centage for fat cattle was 24, for sheep 
21, for pigs 29, for eggs 47 and for 
milk 5. This low figure for milk is 
explained by the fact that the Milk 
Marketing Board operates a self- 
balancing price arrangement by which 
the extra milk that goes into manu- 
facture at a low price immediately 
pulls down the price that farmers get 
for all milk. Little of the loss on milk 
used for making butter and cheese is 
carried by Exchequer subsidy. 

As regards cereal crops, on a 
reckoning to the end of June, 1958, 
the amount of Exchequer assistance 
as percentages of market values is for 
\wheat 42, for rye 10, for barley 40 and 
for oats 27. I have not seen com- 
‘parable figures for the previous year, 
‘but these percentages have certainly 
gone up lately because of the fall in 
world market prices for grain and 
jlower shipping freights. It may well 
be that the prices of imported grain 
will rise rather than fall in the coming 
year. 


|Economy in Stock Feeding 


ie is often overlooked that in a 
4 scramble to cut expenses apparent 
economies made in the feeding- 
‘stuff bill are useless if they result ina 
fall in productivity. So said Mr. Guy 
\Chipperfield, chairman of the British 
}Oil and Cake Mills, in his speech 
at the annual general meeting. 
\He went on to say that the same 
japplies to money put into feed- 
processing equipment on which appar- 
ent savings can be submerged by a 
variety of costs of installation, opera- 
tion and maintenance, as well as by 
jloss of revenue as a result of lower 
jyields of end products. There is such 
ja thing as being a penny wise and a 
\pound foolish, especially in the case of 
jsmaller farmers who may handicap 
jthemselves by dissipating time and 
jemergy in undertaking a variety of 
|specialist tasks which are best left to 
jancillary industries equipped for the 
purpose. Even so, there is evidence 
ba where conditions are right, a 
farmer can save fully £4 a ton by 
mixing rations, using barley and oats 
which he has grown for himself, 
Supplemented by purchased con- 
centrates. 


For Weather Prophets 


HOSE farmers who fancy them- 

selves as weather prophets can 
check their experience and judgement 
with the aspects of meteorology which 
L. P. Smith sets out in Farming 
Weather (Nelson, 15s.). In Britain the 
weather does not behave in a regular 
fashion that makes average conditions 
approximate to probable conditions, 
but there are certain observations 
backed by current weather records 
which give some guide as to what is 
more likely than not to happen. The 
author gives a good account of how 
the weather influences the work of the 
farm and the yield of crops. 


Poultry Research Graduates 
HE British Egg Marketing Board 
has become so impressed with the 
need for applying more scientific 
ch to the problems of egg 


production that some of the levy taken 
from egg producers is to be used by 
the Board to pay for six graduates, 
who will take further training at 
universities fitting them to carry out 
research and scientific investigations 
of benefit to the industry. These post- 
graduate studentships, worth £500 a 
year with an allowance for books and 
equipment, will be tenable at uni- 
versities in the United Kingdom. The 
Board hopes to make the first awards 
this year. 


Mechanising the Beet Crop 


UGAR-beet is one of the crops 

which make heavy calls on hand 
labour at certain times of the year— 
notably in May, when the growing 
crop has to be thinned, and in October 
and November, when the roots are 
ready for lifting. Several machines 
have been invented to save labour in 
the spring, including 14 drills, 17 
thinners and gappers, and 16 tractor 
hoes, which will be demonstrated at 
work at Wittering, near Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, on May 29. At the same 
time growers will have the opportunity 
of seeing experiments in chemical 
weed control on a field scale. 


Future of County Committees 


R. JOHN HARE is evidently 

most anxious that the member- 
ship of the county agricultural com- 
mittees should not dissolve, because 
people feel that there will no longer 
be useful work for them to do after the 
Agriculture Bill becomes law. Land- 
lords and tenants will thereafter go 
direct to the Agricultural Land 
Tribunal without the primary stage 
of making a case to the county 
committee. The Minister is meeting 
all the members of the county 
committees in England and Wales at 
tegional meetings, to tell them that 
there will still be valuable service that 
they can render to the farming 
community by encouraging technical 
progress. They should know better 
than any official from Whitehall how 
new knowledge, applicable to their 
part of the world, can best be put into 
practice for all to see. 

Another task which they can well 
perform is to keep the Ministry’s 
provincial offices up to the mark in 
dealing with grants under the farm 
improvement scheme. There have 
been too many cases in which projects 
have been shelved for several weeks 
and months without the farmer con- 
cerned being given any reason for the 
delay. Here the county committees, 
who should continue to have direct 
access to the Minister, can help to keep 
things moving. 


Pig Progeny Testing 

E all want the strains of pig that 

will produce the sort of bacon 
and pork the housewife likes, and 
that are efficient in turning feeding- 
stuffs into pig meat. This is the aim 
of the progeny testing stations that 
are now being established at consider- 
able cost, met by pig producers and 
bacon curers. When Lord St. Aldwyn 
opened the new Welsh station in Flint- 
shire he described progeny testing as 
“committing the industry as a whole 
to a breeding and production policy 
based not on guesses or on sentiment 
but on facts gathered at the stations.” 
Wales has her national breed of pig 
with qualities of its own which are not 
always appreciated in Wales. Cer- 
tainly there is room for improving 
this breed, as other more popular 
breeds like the Large White and 
Landrace, if we are to make up the 
leeway between ourselves and our 
competitors in Denmark. 

CINCINNATUS. 


sinker 


There aren’t many good, expert, enthusiastic places for 
fishing tackle left in London: but there is still the Army 
& Navy. And our stock is fascinating and enormous— 
everything for every kind of fishing from trout to tunny. 
Our assistants really are qualified to assist. Our prices 
are low. And our always excellent Fisherman’s List and 
Companion now runs to 96 pages—that is, it’s a third 
better than ever before 


lock, stock and 
barrel 


Guns alongside the Fishing Tackle in the same depart- 
ment. The A & N are expert gunsmiths (many of the 
finest guns bear our own name). We deal in sporting 
guns and rifles, and have arrangements for gunfitting 
classes, repairs—everything down to silent dog whistles, 
duck calls and taxidermy for your trophies 


Incidentally, you may find it profitable to call in at the 
Men’s Clothing and Camping Equipment departments 
to talk about featherweight waterproof garments, inflat- 
able tents, portable butane cooking stoves and the like 


Write for our Fishing Tackle & Gun List—pocket size, 
yet a complete companion for the sportsman. It is free 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


VICTORIA STREET SWI 


5 minutes’ walk 
from Victoria Station 


VICTORIA 1234DAY & NIGHT 
ARMY AND NAVY STORES 
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300 YEARS 
TRADITION 


It is 300 years since Vienna first 
taught Europe the pleasure of coffee 
drinking. Today “Blue Danube”’ 
Viennese Coffee preserves the 
tradition of that great epoch. 


The secret of ‘“‘ Blue Danube” 
coffee is in the special Viennese 
seasoning. This is expertly prepared 
from figs roasted and treated in such 
a way that, although they cannot be 
tasted, they subtly bring out the 
rich, full flavour of the coffees. 


There are two individual roasts; 
both can be made in any of the 
usual ways. One is a light breakfast 
roast, the other a richer, after-dinner 
coffee. Each is packed in a medium 
grind, and there is also a special 
Espresso Grind in the After-Dinner 
Roast. 


“Blue Danube” Viennese Coffee is 
obtainable from all leading grocers, 
including Harrods, Selfridges, Army 
and Navy Stores, Robert Jackson, 
and all branches of the International 
Stores, Oakeshotts, etc. 


sa" IL - 
Dlue Danube 
“Viennese Coffee 


GLORIA PRODUCTS LTD 
125 PARKWAY, N.W.1 
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The end to a 


perfect dinner— 


NENA 
N OMe $0.8 ¢ 
Ww aii. 


French Law controls the 
naming of the finest 
brandy with extreme severity. It 
decrees that only brandy originat- 
ing from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts of Cognac 
may bear the proud title of Fine 
Champagne. 

Remy Martin produce Fine 
Champagne V.S.0.P. Cognac 
justly called the ‘‘Pride of 
Cognac”. And it is important 
to you that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. This means that 
when you insist on Remy Martin, 
you are sure to get a really fine 
brandy... . genuine Fine Cham- 
pagne Cognac. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


* Sheep aelight 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 43/6 (“@ui2"*) 
subsequent supplies at £12 per dozen bottles. 
Your orders will have prompt attention. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND. Established 1800 


A ““MUST”’ FOR 


EVERY GARDENER 


NO WASTE + NO MISSES 
+ ACCURATE DISTRIBUTION 


THE GARDEN MODEL 


A really accurate method of dis- 
tributing fertiliser, seed, etc. The 


Sheila 
Willcox 


Three 
Days 


Running 


Champion Rider of Europe 
at 21. In the wonderful story of 
her leap to fame on the famous 
horse High and Mighty she 
describes her incredible string" 
of successes at Turin, Bad- | 


“minton and Copenhagen. 


‘One of the best books of this 
kind that has yet appeared.’ 
RICHARD COLVILLE—THE FIELD 


‘A Cinderella success story 
with a difference ; this Cinder- 
ella’s second name is Deter- 
mination.” | DORIAN WILLIAMS 


‘ Even the horseless will enjoy 
it.” NEWS CHRONICLE 


Illustrated 15s 


COLLINS —— 


EDMUND 
BURKE 


The first book on the 
history and development 
of archery since 1894 


The 


Archery 


‘ oe 
\ 


largest of lawns can be covered 
completely in a very short space of 
time and— whatis more important— 
no part of the lawn is missed. The 
hopper holds 14 Ibs. of material and 
distributes over a width of 18 ins. 


A fully illustrated leaflet 
is available from the £4 19 5 
manufacturers. ° ° 


Also available 


PARK MODEL £35.15 
(36° WIDTH DISTRIBUTOR) 


Manufactured by G. L. Wallis & Son, Lenelby Rd., Tolworth, Surrey. 


Northern Distributors: 


Ridings Manufacturing Co. Ltd., California Works, Gomersal, nr. Leeds. 


This is a complete history of archer 


= PERFECT RESU 
een up to modern times in which the autho! 


himself an enthusiastic and superic 
archer, expertly and colourfully follow 
the development of archery from th 
days of primitive man, to Genghis Khat 
whose invincible armies had a fire-powé 
of six million arrows, and the Englis 
Poitiers an 


Ouillloe 


Crécy, 
Agincourt. 


bowmen at 


FERTILISER & SEED 
DISTRIBUTOR 


ELMbridge 1973. Illustrated, 25s. 


HEINEMANN 


Cleckheaton 1136. 


NEW BOOKS 
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THE FOLLIES OF TEE 
HELL-FIRE CLUB 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


F Sir Francis Dashwood, who 
if became Lord Le Despencer, had 
not been the founder of what some 
beople have called the Hell-Fire Club, 
‘tis unlikely that anyone to-day would 
know his name. It is true that Bute 
made him Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and that he held the office long enough 
to introduce one Budget, so inept in 
‘tself, so confused in its presentation, 
that the House roared its head off with 
jaughter. Itis true that Pitt made him 
Postmaster-General, and that here he 
was more successful. But that is 
aothing much for fame. 


Some men are remembered for 


“Monks of Medmenham.”’ He had a 
fine estate on the Thames, and here he 
and his mates amused themselves with 
all sorts of dirtiness glossed over with 
panache. Strange services were con- 
ducted. Women were imported and 
dressed as nuns. Suggestive statues 
were set up and suggestive inscriptions 
carved. Mr. McCormick says: ‘“‘It is all 
rather childish, perhaps — certainly 
more like the sixth form composing 
smutty lyrics in Latin than the conduct 
of much-travelled men of the worldand 
Members of Parliament. But then 
Dashwood himself was a satyr-like 
Peter Pan’’—how the phrase would 
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| THE HELL-FIRE CLUB. By Donald McCormick 
| (Jarrolds, 18s.) 


LAMBETH PALACE. By C. R. Dodwell 
(COUNTRY LiFe, 35s.) 


AGAINST THE WIND. By Geoffrey Household 


(Michael Joseph, 21s.) 
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l heir virtues, and some for their sins. 
Peshwood should be remembered, if 
‘at all, for his follies. It is a point in 
‘favour of Mr. Donald McCormick’s 
‘pook, The Hell-Five Club (Jarrolds, 
18s.) that he has remembered how 
“mixed a thing a man is, how saints 
‘aave alcoves into which it is a good 
dea not to peep, and how the sinner, 
ike the toad ugly and venomous, may 
‘yet bear a precious jewel in his head. 
And so he gives us Sir Francis and his 
nerry mates in the round; but that 
oes not alter the fact that, but for his 
odd ideas of recreation, no one would 
jpother to write about him at all. 
REVISED PRAYER BOOK 
IN AMERICA 


| Anyone who cares to do so may 
ear in mind that, with the surprising 
collaboration of Benjamin Franklin, 
xe produced a revised version of the 
“Book of Common Prayer. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick laments that the book was 
‘gnored by the British bishops. ‘‘So,” 
je says, “‘the authors decided to make 
t the basis for future services of the 
Church in America. So it remains to 
this day, the Americans showing 
more eagerness for reform than the 
‘radition-bound Bishops in Britain.” 
Some of us may not share this regret, 
out rather feel thankfulness that a 
Masterpiece was preserved. 

What Dashwood in fact felt about 
‘eligion is shown by the great golden 
yall which he put on top of St. 
Lawrence’s Church. John Wilkes, one 
of his cronies, wrote of the ball, within 
which a few people could be at ease: 
‘I admire the silence and secrecy 
which reigns in that great globe, 
imdisturbed but by his jolly songs 
very unfit for the profane ears of the 
world below.’’ Dashwood, the author 
‘ells us, “had a deep-rooted hatred 
‘or cant and humbug in religion,” but 
tis as well to have at least some rudi- 
nentary idea of what one wants to put 
n place of the thing one dislikes. 
wood’s childish singing of dirty 
litties is not a convincing contri- 
wution. 

What else did Dashwood con- 
ibute? His “Franciscans,” his 


have delighted Barrie!—‘‘who dis- 
liked growing up, and who, once the 
day’s duties were done, revelled in 
these schoolboy pranks. Wilkes... 
must have been more amused than 
enchanted with the tautology of 
lavatory wall Latin.” 

Of course, it all caused a great 
scandal, which would have been grati- 
fying to an exhibitionist with an 
immature mind, which is what Dash- 
wood amounted to, despite all that 
Mr. McCormick has to say about the 
“learned and intelligent members’ of 
the Brotherhood. There was hushed 
talk of “‘black magic,’’ which is mere 
nonsense and mumbo-jumbo anyway. 
The brothers’ habits, the cardinal’s 
hat: these were mere titillations of 
licentious revels. Any rich man who 
feels so disposed can assemble willing 
women and cronies to enjoy their 
willingness. At root, Dashwood did 
no more than that. That he had a 
delightful estate for the satyrs and 
nunnish nymphs to wander in, that he 
provided plenty of food and drink and 
theatrical accessories in caves—well, 
what of all that? I see no cause for a 
shiver of horror at sacred things pro- 
faned or for the raised eyebrows of the 
scandalised: only regret that an 
intelligent man should be such a fool. 
But then I have no use for Peter Pans, 
whether satyr-like or not. As Mama 
used to say: “‘You’re big boys now. 
You ought to know better.”’ 


LAMBETH PALACE’S EIGHT 
CENTURIES 

What the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s salary once was I don’t know. 
Whitaker tells me it is now £7,500 a 
year. Even at the old salary, whatever 
it may have been, it must have been 
difficult to live in Lambeth Palace. 
In a preface to C. R. Dodwell’s 
Lambeth Palace (CouNtTRY LiFe, 35s.) 
the present Archbishop tells us: 
“Archbishops Davidson and Lang had 
found it an increasing strain to carry 
on. Archbishop Lang, as he left 
Lambeth, said that he would be the 
last Archbishop to live there in the old 
style.’’ This was because the Palace, 
from the beginning, was the personal 
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TRILOSA” 


PARIS 


with spring in mind 
these handsome “ sweater & skirt”’ 
knits in washable tricony! 


the top £5.19.6 34-42” 
navy/white - white/navy - champagne/cognac 
sky/white - royal/white 


the skirt £9.19.6 all sizes 
navy - white - champagne - sky - pink 
royal - black + anthracite - cognac 


Huppert 


HUPPERT LTD., 64 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(PICCADILLY CIRCUS) 
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Day shoe with low-cut vamp 
and new twist bar strap. 
Black, Navy Blue or Cream smooth calf. 1 15/6. 


116/7 NEW BOND STREET, W.|I. 
260 REGENT STREET. W.1. 
21/2 SLOANE STREET, S.W.|. 


of Switzerland 


| LONDON SHOE 


* THE GORNHILL PLAN 


Careful driving 
earns you 50% 
no-claim bonus 


Fin Glorose 
CREAM 
SHERRY 


Why should careful drivers pay high premiums to 
subsidise the premiums of the careless ? The Cornhill 
Plan does justice to the careful private motorist by 
originating a new series of no-claim bonuses. The rates 
rise annually from the end of the first claim-free year to 
50% after 8 years without a claim. 

What is more, a claim-free period with any insurer 
qualifies for the bonus when you transfer to Cornhill. 


TIO PEPE 


the finest and driest of all. 


CREMA — Cream Sherry 


a superb dessert wine. 


To see the advantages of this scheme to you as a 
careful driver, write or ask for details of the Cornhill 


GONZALEZ 


BYASS family, 


All sherries of distinction 


Motor Insurance. 


GORNHILL INSURANCE | =f 


“ROSA 
AMONTILLADO 


COMPAN Y al Fp lS 12) SHERRY 
32, CORNHILL, LONDON, €E.C.3 = 
MANsion House 5410 Established 1905 a 7-8 Gt Winchester Street 


London EC2 


ROSA and Jerez - Spain 


a medium sherry for all occasions, 


CVS-33 


REVIEWS by 


property of the Archbisho 
| Archbishop paid for eve 
| whether the building of a new 
the call by a plumber to 
| dripping tap. 

Then came the war 
great damage it did to the 
“Tf the old ownership had con 
writes Dr. Fisher, ‘the damza 
not have been repaired and t 
estate would quickly have fz 
ruin.’’ The position new is, he 
that “‘the Church 
became the owners 
property and, with the helg 
damage payments, put it i 
repair. A distinction has be 
between a private dwelling 
Archbishop on an upper flooy 
rest of the property, all of v 
been brought into active u 
variety of good purposes. } 
the Palace been so well pro 
or so well used to such publi 
tage.’’ Part of the bargai 
fixed and much reduced inc 
the Archbishop. 


CONTINUAL CHAN 


In this excellent b 
Dodwell, who is the Palace 
gives us in outline, illumi 
many fine pictures, the sto 
Palace from the time whe 
second half of the 12th centu 
a manor for the convenien 
Archbishop, up to the prese 
largely the architectural st 
that story is dominated by 
that the Palace was privately 
at the mercy of private w 
caprice or necessity of the 
brought about continual 
large or small. 

Some of the changes 
are amusingly minute, 
that very reason stress th 
and domestic side. ‘“Tenisor 
tabbit-house and Wake a 
Secker repaired the Chapel, 
Great Hall roof and cleaned t 
which had been installed b 
Cornwallis added a new dra 
and dressing-room.”’ Eve 
expected a figure as Pierpor 
appears. He was among t 
helped the Library to dev 
“one of the richest in the k 
I don’t think it is generally k 
important the Lambeth L 
Despite the damage during 
which “involved the repa 
binding of thousands of vol 
the complete reclassifying 
cataloguing of all printed bc 
Library is now again in fu 
“open six days of the we 
credited readers.’’ Famous 
been librarians at Lambeth, 
William Stubbs and J. R. G 


ARCHBISHOP’S SOL 


As well as these gentle 
harsh moments crop up in tl 
In the Lollards’ Tower—a ‘ 
dark and dismal room’’—riq 
wall recall captives who 1 
there; and the Guard Roo 
very name, js eloquent of 
times. The Palace has kng 
than one assault, and the Ar 

| Maintained armed men at 

expense. Laud wrote: ““] 
Out in London there were 
Ten Thousand Men; whe 
Were not enough for Two 


The arms were passed 0 


Archbishop to another. 
example, offered the arms i1 
Room to his successor 
| dilapidation,” and the arm 
| up to the 18th century. 


Fine stockings from I2/ 


OCKIN 


‘gy ‘HE most romantic 
clothes are always 
set aside for Ascot 
and similar occasions, as 
climatic conditions seem 
forgotten from one year 
to the next with the pro- 
verbial optimism of the 
English. Silk, piqué and 
nen suits this year bring 
in more of a tailored line, 
nd so do the many coats 
nd dresses in straw and 
hantung fabrics, which 
ake up for their lack of 
romantic appeal by look- 
“ing exceedingly chic with 
“their novel silhouettes 
-and short skirts. A new 
series of dresses in semi- 
‘sheer fabrics and made on 
the lines of the American 
-shirt-waisters combine 
_ the two schools of thought 
_ very effectively with their 
full filmy skirts and full 
“sleeves allied to plain 
_bodices cut like a shirt. 
Patterns for these vary 
‘between the outsize dog’s- 
tooth check and some 
tlarge rosy designs 
‘sprawled against a white 
ground, and both are 
printed on crisp nylon 
organza of a light texture 
and, of course, creaseless. 
The floral skirts are knife- 
pleated or of unpressed 
pleats, the checks made 
from double box pleats, 
often as much as 4 ins. 
across and widening out 
to the hem. These airy 
skirts balloon out over 
tight underskirts of taf- 
feta, while wide collars 
fold well away from the 
throat and narrow cuffs 
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button either at the wrists, or just below the elbows on loose sleeves. 

A set of white coats are also of smart design and excellent for a 
chilly day. The white bouclé mohair of Ascher is made up by Rima as : 
cocoon-shaped coats with soft folds in the back and deep armholes, proved a tremendous favourite and it, too, is manufactured in the mills 
at Dungannon, where the yarns are spun and all the fabrics rigorously 
tested for any blemish. Dorlinic is composed of coarse slub yarns 
woven against a crisp canvas background, and it dyes particularly well 
in all the pale shades as well as the strong, besides feeling and looking 
beautifully cool. 

Fabrics in a plain or broken colour possess a vast variety of surface 
interest and prove most effective for some of the more startling outlines 
introduced this season and also for the tailored clothes. The prints come 


bracelet-length sleeves and collars set away from the throat. 1 hey look 
and are wonderfully snug and light. A coarse cotton weave 1s shown by 
Spectator for a coat of a different shape, equally smart. This is triangular, 
flowing out in gores from narrow shoulders, with deep pockets set on 
low down and a double row of buttons widening from waist to hem. 
A white canvas coat at Debenham and Freebody’s is straight and covers 
a smoke-grey linen jumper suit that is embroidered all over w ith white. 
The short jumper is straight, with a square neck and an inch or two of 
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PROSPECT OF ASCOT 


(Left) Fur a plain outfit, a 
wide-briumed hat of rose 


printed straw fabric turns 
back ani is swathed with a 
searf of the same print, but 


of organza (Kate Day) 


(Right) Nylon organza, white 
printed 


1 with mushroom 
brown, yellow and_ beige 
roses and leayes, makes a 
dress with a simple shirt 
top and knile-pleated skirt 
(Debenham and Freebody) 


(Below) A coat of lemon- 
coloured shantung organza 
with a shining surface. It 
covers a sheath dress in a 
silk printed with small flow- 
ers in greens and yellows 


(Frederick Starke) 


sleeve. A suit of thick white piqué of a ribbed weave in 
this collection has a straight jacket lined with lemon yellow 
over a straight sleeveless dress, the only decoration being 
4-in. bands of the lemon inlet at the waist and across the top 
of the square neckline. 

For these simple designs the canvas and straw weaves, 
the bouclés that resemble linen or tweed are the ideal medium, 
A great amount of research has gone on during the past ten 
years to render them crease-resistant, or crease-proof in some 
instances. Moygashel achieve this by blending different types 
of rayon, by applying a crease-resistant film and by mixing 
pure linen with the correct percentage of Terylene to give it 
a coiled spring that resists creases. All these fabrics possess 
the weight of a suiting and can be tailored well. One of the 
bouclé blends is a mixture of a pastel with white, absolutely 
creaseless, with a rough-cast matt surface that is attractive 
and most effective for summer coats and suits. Springbak is 
the name of the Terylene and mixture blend that has the 
substance of a suiting and the look of linen and is particularly 


resistant to creases. One of the latest Moygashel fabrics of all is entirely 
Terylene in a raised self check, fresh and crisp for the trapeze line. 
Dorlinic, the fabric used for many of the Dorville suits and dresses, has 
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Hat by Sybil Pendlebury Ltd. 


BURBERRYS IN THE HAYMARKET +: LONDON - S.W.I + TEL: WHITEHALL 3343 
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It’s a three-piece to be proud of in bold cheviot 
check. The topcoat is cut on straight classical 
lines generously cuffed at the wrists. The suit, 
softly tailored, has all-round cuffs, too, and 
pockets of note. And the skirt has box pleats 
at the back. The intriguing muted colouring 
is achieved by subtly blending blue, green and 
tan overchecks on a pale grey background. 
Suit 273 gms. Coat 25 gns. 

See also the twinsets, cardigans, weatherproofs 
and separates—all on the first floor at Burberrys. 


Open Thursdays until 7 p.m 


for that enchanting look 


in nylons 
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into the picture for clothes with a more romantic appeal. Printed wild 
silk dresses, often with a long-stemmed rose forming the design, mould 
the figure, and over them go flowing coats of plain-coloured organza, 
Another set of printed silks are made with full fluttery skirts, sashed, 
draped, or with loose panels streaming backwards and wide collars or 
scarves twining round the necklines. Victor Stiebel shows them in fragile 
fabrics with bloused backs and loose panels. Ivory silks printed with 
large blocks of flowers mould the bodice and the waistline and drape 
across the shoulders so that the outline is blurred. Both the V- and the 
(U-shaped neckline appear when the dress has sleeves; when it is sleeveless 
the high neckline is usually oval or cut straight across. Then the high 
waist is indicated by a narrow band holding down folds below the bust. 


TCoLOUR schemes are charming; gold or coffee-coloured coats float out 
| over cream sheaths and rose-coloured ones over rose and green pat- 
“terned ivory silks. Dior’s ‘ 
\maroon and white 
‘printed silk, with the 
skirt flowing out into 
the trapeze outline, has 
_abig hat to match. The 
latest cotton is a chiffon 
weight, and is made up 
by Hardy Amies in his 
ready-to-wear depart- 
-ment in white patterned 
_ with Victorian roses and 
-rosebuds. The coat is 
“in a matching poplin, 
and both are lined. A 
black cotton chiffon of 
_ Horrockses is smart for 
-a simple dress, either 
_ beige or black. 
In the Jaeger Bou- 
 tique they will make to 
_ measure in a few days if 
\a particular dress de- 
: sired is not in stock. 


A huge beret made entirely from 

chenille-dotted tulle, white with 

white and cornflower blue dots 
(Vernier) 


Photographs by CouNtTRY LIFE 
Studio 
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An ivory mohair coat cut away at the hem and the throat 
(Rima) and a suit in ivory silk woven in a coarse canyas 
weave, the straight jacket pleated in front (Harvey Nichols) 


The chiffon separates are charming, with filmy long- 
sleeved shirt tops and full pleated skirts. White 
chiffons are spotted like a leopard or printed in large 
dog’s-tooth checks in dark brown or black on white. 
Wide stoles match. A young set is white printed with 
black polka dots, and here the circular skirt is laid 
over a white foundation to keep its shape and the 
top cut out to a scoop neckline and given short 
sleeves. 

It is the cottons with a matt finish that look the 
most sophisticated of all this summer as opposed to 
the glazed and satin surfaces of last. A cotton dress 
cut on the latest lines could look the smartest of all at 
Ascot. Dorville show them, excellent copies from Paris, 
in their new mid-season collection. One in white 
cotton patterned with large oval tropical green leaves 
has the folds held down under the bust with a draw- 
string and flows out at the back of the neck to the 
hemline, which is just below the knees. This dress is 
supported so that it keeps the shape, and it is worn 
with a large chip straw hat with a turndown brim, or 
one of matching cotton, and with accessories of the 
latest design it would be most elegant. Another dress 
is gayer and younger, similar of outline, but the cotton 
is vivid turquoise blue, with a striped pattern of 
small bright flower-heads arranged in deep bands. 
A Dorlinic dress of coral red buttons down the front 
and has the waist and bodice defined by darts, with 
the back left to hang uninterruptedly. Jackets and 
slim dresses made in this fabric affect the higher 
waistline on the dresses, which are achieved by deep 
belts and vertical folds on the bodice, and the jackets 
are short and straight. 

A collection of tulle, organdie, taffeta and 
printed silk hats of exciting shapes is shown by Otto 
Lucas for Ascot. In many cases feather-light wavy 
brims, gathered, pleated, or draped, are attached to 
only the merest suggestion of a crown. A wide- 
brimmed hat of bright coral tulle has the brim a 
mass of frothy bows. P. Jovce REYNOLDs. 


A white trapeze coat made from a rayon 

fabric which resembles a coarse sack 

cloth (Harvey Nichols), White Breton hat 
by Dolores 


(Right) A cotton dress printed with rose- 

buds and fine as chiffon; for the long coat 

the design is repeated on a cotton poplin 
(Hardy Amies Ready to Wear) 
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THOMAS LUMLEY L” 


: ointment Antique Dealers to la. ui r, 
3, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 oe ae | a a 


Saag ge ALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


A GEORGE II SILVER INKSTAND . 
g a) : MALL AN RARE HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY DRUM 
BY RICHARD GURNEY AND THOMAS COOKE ei eta aed ; 


; ; TABLE ON TRIPOD, WITH FLUTED STEM AND CARVED 
LONDON, 1752. 10} INCHES LONG AND MOULDED LEGS. 


Circa 1775. Measurements: Diameter 29 ins. Height 29 ins. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


JOHN BELL «f ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland ‘py APPONTME 
ys Zi AUER ie 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & 


An ,unusually small Antique CROWN JEWELLERS 


Inlaid Sheraton Mahogony 

double Corner Cupboard. 

Height 6 feet 3 inches, width 

of front 27 inches. Period circa 
1795. 


Two of a set of 
4 Antique Silver 
Candlesticks, 
height 104 inches, 
engraved with the 
Arms of Burroughs 
impaling Offley. 
George Il 1748 
Maker — Frederick 
Averysmall! Antique Chippendale : é <n : Kandler. London. 
Mahogany Bureau with attrac- : : : y 


tively fitted interior. Length 294 
inches, height 34% inches, Period 


oe o GARRARD & CO. LTD. 
BRIDGE ST REET Crown Jewellers 


formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


A BK i R ee Ee = N 112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 ~: TELEPHONE: REGENT 392 


Telephone: 24828. Telegrams & Cables ‘‘ Antiques,’ Aberdeen. 


